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SUGGESTIONS FOR A GOVERNED WORLD 





(Adopted by the American Peace Society May 27, 1921) 


The American Peace Society, mindful of the precepts of its founders—precepts which have been confirmed by the experience of the 
past hundred years—recurs, in these days of storm and stress at home and of confusion and discord abroad, to these precepts and its 
own traditions, and, confessing anew its faith in their feasibility and necessity, restates and resubmits to a hesitant, a suffering, and 


a war-torn world: 


That the voluntary Union of States and their helpful co-operation for the attainment of their common ideals can only be effective 
if, and only so far as, “The rules of conduct governing individual relations between citizens or subjects of a civilized State are equally 


applicable as between enlightened nations” ; 


That the rules of conduct governing individual relations, and which must needs be expressed in terms of international law, 
relate to “the enjoyment of life and liberty, with the means of acquiring and possessing property and pursuing and obtaining happiness 


and safety’; and 


That these coucepts, which are the very life and breath of reason and justice, upon which the Law of Nations is founded, must 
be a chief concern of nations, inasmuch as “justice,” and its administration, “is the great interest of man on earth.” 

Therefore, realizing the conditions which confront the world at the termination of its greatest of wars; conscious that permanent 
relief can only come through standards of morality and principles of justice expressed in rules of law, to the end that the conduct of 
nations shall be a regulated conduct, and that the government of the Union of States, as well as the government of each member 
thereof, shall be a government of laws and not of men; and desiring to contribute to the extent of its capacity, the American Peace 
Society ventures, at its ninety-third annual meeting, held in the city of Washington, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred 
and twenty-one, to suggest, as calculated to incorporate these principles in the practice of nations, an international agreement : 


1. To institute Conferences of Nations, to meet at stated 
intervals, in continuation of the first two conferences of 
The Hague; and 

‘Yo facilitate the labors of such conferences; to invite 
accredited institutions devoted to the study of interna- 
tional law, to prepare projects for the consideration of 
governments, in advance of submission to the conferences ; 
in order 

To restate and amend, reconcile and clarify, extend and 
advance, the rules of international law, which are indis- 
pensable to the permanent establishment and the successful 
administration of justice between and among nations. 

II. To convoke, as soon as practicable, a conference for 
the advancement of international law; to provide for its 
organization outside of the domination of any one nation 
or any limited group of nations; to which conference every 
nation recognizing, accepting, and applying international 
law in its relations with other nations shall be invited and 
in which all shall participate upon a footing of equality. 

Ill. To establish an Administrative Council, to be com- 
posed of the diplomatic representatives accredited to the 
government of the State in which the conference for the 
advancement of international law convenes; which repre- 
sentatives shall, in addition to their ordinary functions as 
diplomatic agents, represent the common interests of the 
nations during the interval between successive confer- 
ences; and to provide that 

The president of the Administrative Council shall, ac- 
cording to diplomatic usage, be the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the country in which the conference convenes; 

An advisory committee shall be appointed by the Admin- 
istrative Council from among its members, which shall 
meet at short, regular, and stated periods; 

The chairman of the advisory committee shall be elected 
by its members; 

The advisory committee shall report the result of its 
labors to the Administrative Council ; 

The members of the Administrative Council, having con- 
sidered the report of the advisory committee, shall transmit 
their findings or recommendations to their respective gov- 
ernments, together with their collective or individual 
opinions, and that they shall act thereafter upon such 
findings and recommendations only in accordance with in- 
structions from the governments which they represent. 

1V. To authorize the Administrative Council to appoint, 
outside its own members, an executive committee or secre- 
tary’s office to perform such duties as the conference for 
the advancement of international law, or the nations shall 
from time to time prescribe; and to provide that 

The executive committee or secretary's office shall be 
under the supervision of the Administrative Council; 

The executive committee or secretary’s office shall report 
to the Administrative Council at stated periods. 

V. To empower the Administrative Council to appoint 
other committees for the performance of such duties as 
the nations in their wisdom or discretion shall find it de- 
sirable to impose. 

VI. To furnish technical advisers to assist the Adminis- 
trative Council, the advisory committee, or other commit- 
tees appointed by the council, in the performance of their 
respective duties, whenever the appointment of such tech- 
nical advisers may be necessary or desirable, with the un- 
derstanding that the request for the appointment of such 
experts may be made by the conference for the advance- 
ment of international law or by the Administrative Council. 

VII. To employ good offices, mediation, and friendly com- 
position wherever feasible and practicable. in their own 
disputes, and to urge their employment wherever feasible 
and practicable. in disputes between other nations. 


VIII. To organize a Commission of Inquiry of limited 
membership, which may be enlarged by the nations in dis- 
pute, to which commission they may refer, for investiga- 
tion and report, their differences of an international char- 
acter, unless they are otherwise bound to submit them to 
arbitration or to other form of peaceful settlement; and 

To pledge their good faith to abstain from any act of 
force against one another pending the investigation of the 
commission and the receipt of its report; and 

To reserve the right to act on the report as their respec- 
tive interests may seem to them to demand; and 

To provide that the Commission of Inquiry shall submit 
its report to the nations in controversy for their action, 
and to the Administrative Council for its information. 

1X. To create a Council of Conciliation of limited mem- 
bership, with power on behalf of the nations in dispute to 
add to its members, to consider and to report upon such 
questions of a non-justiciable character, the settlement 
whereof is not otherwise prescribed, which shall from time 
to time be submitted to the Council of Conciliation, either 
by the powers in dispute or by the Administrative Council; 
and to provide that 

The Council of Conciliation shall transmit its proposals 
to the nations in dispute, for such action as they may deem 
advisable, and to the Council of Administration for its in- 
formation. 

X. To arbitrate differences of an international character 
not otherwise provided for, and in the absence of an agree- 
ment to the contrary, to submit them to the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague, in order that they may 
be adjusted upon a basis of respect for law, with the under- 
standing that disputes of a justiciable nature may likewise 
be referred to the Permanent Court of Arbitration when 
the parties in controversy prefer to have their differences 
settled by judges of their own choice, appointed for the 
occasion. 

XI. To set up an international court of justice with 
obligatory jurisdiction, to which, upon the failure of diplo- 
macy to adjust their disputes of a justiciable nature, all 
States shall have direct access—a court whose decisions 
shall bind the litigating States, and, eventually, all parties 
to its creation, and to which the States in controversy may 
submit, by special agreement, disputes beyond the scope of 
obligatory jurisdiction. 

XII. To enlarge from time to time the obligatory juris- 
diction of the Permanent Court of International Justice by 
framing rules of law in the conferences for the advance- 
ment of international law, to be applied by the court for 
the decision of questions which fall either beyond its pres- 
ent obligatory jurisdiction or which nations have not 
hitherto submitted to judicial decision. 

XIIi. To apply inwardly international law as a rule of 
law for the decision of all questions involving its prin- 
ciples, and outwardly to apply international law to all 
questions arising between and among all nations, so far as 
they involve the Law of Nations. 

XIV. To furnish. their citizens or subjects adequate in- 
struction in their international obligations and duties, as 
well as in their rights and prerogatives; 

To take all necessary steps to render such instruction 
effective: and thus 

To create that “international mind” and enlightened 
public opinion which shall persuade in the future, where 
force has failed to compel in the past, the observance of 
those standards of honor, morality, and justice which ob- 
tain between and amo.g individuals, bringing in their train 
law and order, through which, and through which alone, 
peace between nations may become practicable, attainable, 
and desirable. 
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It being impracticable to express in these columns the 
divergent views of the thousands of members of the 
American Peace Society, full responsibility for the utter- 
ances of this magazine is assumed by the Editor. 








THIS SOCIETY 


O NE hundred years, $1,000,000. 

That is the hope. Founded in 1828 from peace 
organizations, the first of which was started in 1815, 
the American Peace Society will be 100 years old in 
1928. By that time the Society ought to be in its 
permanent home at the Capital of the Nation, assured 
of an income that will guarantee its beneficent influence 
for the generations that are to follow. During the next 
five years, therefore, the American Peace Society should 
raise a permanent foundation of at least $1,000,000. 
Toward the realization of this amount there are in hand 
at present $25,000. 





HE financial operations of this Society are an open 

book. The treasurer is Dr. George W. White, 
President of the National Metropolitan Bank, the oldest 
national bank in the District of Columbia. 





Ww: ARE told that “social work will not accomplish 
its really great purpose until it has mastered a 
way of getting the intelligent and continued support of 
a steadily expanding group of citizens.” We are trying 
to “master” no such “way.” Our policy is to let our 
message win its own “way.” Hence we conduct no 
“drives” or “campaigns” for funds. 





SENATOR BORAH’S NEW PROPOSAL 


Grom Boraun’s resolution, submitted to the Senate 
February 14, is of more than passing importance ; 
it marks a distinct step in the development of construct- 
ive international statesmanship within the Senate. 
There are some superficial objections to Senator Borah 
and to his resolution. We do not question his ability ; 
that is recognized and acknowledged not only by his 
fellow Senators, but by a rapidly growing section of 
world opinion. His forensic powers are unsurpassed in 
the Senate. His courage is unquestioned. He knows 
American history and studies foreign affairs. He is a 
statesman. But it is unfortunate, as we see it, that his 
intensity, perhaps his self-conscious integrity, makes it 
so difficult for him to develop his service in co-operation 
with others. It may not be a calamity, but it is most 
unfortunate, for example, that Senator Borah and Sec- 
retary Hughes are not working together in the develop- 
ment of a constructive American international policy. 
The blame may be as much Mr. Hughes’ as Mr. Borah’s. 
We suspect that it is at least in part Mr. Borah’s. 
Before commenting upon the Senator’s resolution, let 
it be read. On page 3667 of the Congressional Record 
for Wednesday, February 14, 1923, we quote as follows: 


International Law of Peace 

Mr. Boran: I submit a resolution and ask that it be 
printed and lie on the table. 

The resolution (S. Res. 441) was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed, as follows: 

Whereas war is the greatest existing menace to society, 
and has become so expensive and destructive that it not only 
causes the stupendous burdens of taxation now afflicting our 
people, but threatens to engulf and destroy civilization; and 

Whereas civilization has been marked in its upward trend 
out of barbarism into its present condition by the develop- 
ment of law and courts to supplant methods of violence and 
force; and 

Whereas the genius of civilization has discovered but two 
methods of compelling the settlement of human disputes, 
namely, law and war, and therefore in any plan for the 
compulsory settlement of international controversies we 
must choose between war on the one hand and the process 
of law on the other; and 

Whereas war between nations has always been and still 
is a lawful institution; so that any nation may, with or 
without cause, declare war against any other nation and be 
strictly within its legal rights; and 

Whereas revolutionary wars, or wars of liberation, are 
illegal and criminal, to wit, high treason, whereas under ex- 
isting international law wars of aggression between nations 
are perfectly lawful; and 
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Whereas the overwhelming moral sentiment of civilized 
people everywhere is against the cruel and destructive insti- 
tution of war; and 

Whereas all alliances, leagues, or plans which rely upon 
force as the ultimate power for the enforcement of peace 
carry the seeds either of their own destruction or of mili- 
tary dominancy to the utter subversion of liberty and jus- 
tice; and 

Whereas we must recognize the fact that resolutions, or 
treaties, outlawing certain methods of killing will not be 
effective so long as war itself remains lawful, and that in 
international relations we must have not rules and regula- 
tions of war but organic laws against war; and 

Whereas in our Constitutional Convention of 1787 it was 
successfully contended by Madison and Hamilton that the 
use of force when applied to people collectively—that is, to 
States or nations, was unsound in principle and would be 
tantamount to a declaration of war; and 

Whereas we have in our Federal Supreme Court a prac- 
tical and effective model for a real international court, as it 
has specific jurisdiction to hear and decide controversies 
between our sovereign States; and 

Whereas our Supreme Court has exercised this jurisdic- 
tion without resort to force for 135 years, during which time 
scores of controversies have been judicially and peaceably 
settled that might otherwise have led to war between the 
States, and thus furnishes a practical exemplar for the com- 
pulsory and pacific settlement of international controver- 
sies; and 

Whereas an international arrangement of such judicial 
character would not shackle the independence or impair the 
sovereignty of any nation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the view of the Senate of the United 
States that war between nations should be outlawed as an 
institution or means for the settlement of.international con- 
troversies by making it a public crime under the law of 
nations, and that every nation should be encouraged by 
solemn agreement or treaty to bind itself to indict and pun- 
ish its own international war breeders or instigators and 
war profiteers under powers similar to those conferred upon 
our Congress under Article I, section 8, of our Federal Con- 
stitution, which clothes the Congress with the power “to 
define and punish offenses against the law of nations’; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a code of international law of peace based 
upon equality and justice between nations, amplified and 
expanded and adapted and brought down to date, should be 
created and adopted ; 

Second. That a judicial substitute for war should be cre- 
ated (or if existing in part, adapted and adjusted) in the 
form or nature of an international court, modeled on our 
Federal Supreme Court in its jurisdiction over controversies 
between our sovereign States, such court to possess affirma- 
tive jurisdiction to hear and decide all purely international 
controversies as defined by the code or arising under trea- 
ties, and to have the same power for the enforcement of its 
decrees as our Federal Supreme Court, namely, the respect 
of all enlightened nations for judgments resting upon open 
and fair investigations and impartial decisions and the com- 
pelling power of enlightened public opinion. 
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The Importance of It 


It will be observed that there is substance in these 
sentences. They propose a congress and high court of 
nations, the one to amplify, expand, adapt, and bring 
down to date our code of international law based upon 
equality and justice between nations; the other to ex- 
tend the lessons of our Federal Supreme Court into the 
practice of nations. Here we have not only sound 
American doctrine ; we have clearly stated the inevitable 
course of all adequate effort in behalf of international 
peace. 

We are not able to follow Senator Borah in his pro- 
posal “that war between nations should be outlawed as 
an institution or means for the settlement of interna- 
tional controversies.” Suppose that war is made “a 
public crime under the law of nations, and that every 
nation should be encouraged by solemn agreement or 
treaty to bind itself to indict and punish its own inter- 
national war breeders or instigators and war profiteers.” 
It is difficult to see how such a program can be carried 
out in practice. Who, for example, were the “interna- 
tional war breeders” in the United States between 1914 
and 1917? Were they Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, Robert 
Bacon, the Duponts, President Wilson? Is it possible 
to imagine any circumstance under which these gentle- 
men might have been arrested, indicted and punished? 
Mr. Borah, it seems to us, weakens his case by inserting 
this plan. 


The Simple Truths of Peace 


But in the main the Senator from Idaho is everlast- 
ingly right. His proposal will attract attention and 
carry conviction among men and women. War is the 
greatest menace to society; civilization is the product 
of law and courts; the overwhelming moral sentiment 
of civilized people everywhere is against war; all inter- 
national leagues relying upon force carry the seeds of 
their own destruction; there is no coercion of a State 
by force of arms except in terms of war; the Supreme 
Court of the United States in its decisions of contro- 
versies between sovereign States has shown the way, and 
that without shackling the independence or impairing 
the sovereignty of any State. Self-imposed laws, with 
a court to decide in case of controversy: that has been 
the way of justice between men and between States. 
Force? Yes, if needed in the execution of the law 
against individuals; but as against States, law can be 
enforced in one of two ways—by public opinion, or by 
war. There is no other way. The time is coming, may 
the God of nations speed the day, when the wonder of 
the world will be that peoples were so slow to grasp 
these simple truths. 
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TO REMOVE THE FINANCIAL INCENTIVE 
TO WAR 


T Is difficult to prove that wars result directly or in- 
I directly because of financial interests. It is true 
that a large percentage of armaments—navy and army 
equipment—are produced by private firms. Most of us 
will agree that there is some relation between business 
interests and political ideas. 

The impression is rather deeply fixed that desire for 
trade has led certain manufacturers of war implements 
to foment strife. It fell to the lot of the writer to hear 
Mr. Wilson present the Covenant of the League of 
Nations at the plenary session of the Peace Conference 
in Paris. One thing that impressed him deeply was the 
unanimity, indeed enthusiasm, with which Article 8 was 
received by all present. This article, it will be remem- 
bered, expresses the agreement “that the manufacture 
by private enterprise of the munitions and implements 
of war is open to grave objections. The Council shall 
advise how the evil effects attendant upon such manu- 
facture can be prevented, due regard being had to the 
necessities of those members of the League which are not 
able to manufacture the munitions and implements of 
war necessary for their safety.” The approval of this 
portion of the Covenant was more enthusiastic than 
that of any other section. In 1914 Mr. George Herbert 
Perris wrote a book entitled “The War Traders,” in 
which he says that the manufacturers of war munitions 
“make their fortunes by molding international relations 
to their will.” The book is very circumstantial, and 
reveals a depressing array of facts tending to show “the 
propaganda of the war traders.” 

On the 20th of March, 1922, Congressman Hull, 
of Iowa, introduced a bill—H. R. 10967—the purpose 
of which is “to relieve unemployment among civilian 
workers of the Government, to remove the financial in- 
centives to war,” etc. This bill has recently been before 
the Committee on Naval Affairs of the House, where it 
has received a rather extended hearing. The bill reads: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That all vessels, machinery, equipment, and accouterments 
for such vessels, naval ordnance, and ordnance materials for 
the navy, ordnance and ordnance materials for the army 
and other military forces of the United States, and military 
equipment and supplies, including clothing, shall be con- 
structed, reconditioned, repaired, manufactured, or pro- 
duced in the Government navy yards, arsenals, or other 
industrial establishments owned and operated by the United 
States Government: Provided, That such Government estab- 
lishments are equipped to do the work. In the event any 
Government establishment has performed work similar to 
the work required, such Government establishment shall be 
presumed to be equipped to do such work. 

Sec. 2. That any department, independent office, or agency 
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acting on behalf of the United States, having under its 
jurisdiction any navy yard, arsenal, or other industrial es- 
tablishment equipped to perform the work defined in section 
1 of this act, is hereby authorized and directed to submit 
estimates or bids upon any commercial or other work when 
so directed by the head of such department or the head of 
any other branch or agency of the Government, and in the 
event that such estimate or bid is lower than the bid or bids 
submitted by private firms or contractors, the work shall 
be awarded to the Government establishment submitting 
such lower bid or estimate; and all heads of departments, 
independent offices, or agencies acting on behalf of the 
United States, are hereby authorized and directed to give to 
each and every other Government establishment an equal 
opportunity with private firms or contractors to estimate or 
bid upon the construction, reconditioning, repair, manufac 
ture, or production of any vessels, machinery, equipment, 
material, or supplies required. Any estimate submitted by 
any Government establishment, under authority of this act, 
shall be regarded as a bid. Any Government establishment 
having performed work similar to the work mentioned and 
provided for in this act shall be considered as fully equipped 
to do the work herein mentioned and provided for. 

Sec. 3. That each department, independent office, or 
agencies acting on behalf of the United States Government 
which has industrial establishments within its jurisdiction is 
hereby authorized and directed to retain as a revolving fund 
the moneys received or receivable in accordance with the 
estimated cost, but not expended in the performance of the 
work; and so long as any moneys remain in said revolving 
fund no department for which work is being porformed shall 
be charged in excess of the estimated cost in cases where 
the actual cost exceeds the estimated cost, but any deficit 
incurred in the completion of work in accordance with the 
estimated cost shall be paid out of such fund. 

Sec. 4. That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the 
Navy and the Secretary of War to establish in their re- 
spective departments a bureau with an adequate personnel 
the head of which shall be in accord with the purposes of 
this act, whose duty it shall be to review, revise, and control 
the estimates for work for the department with a view to 
have such work performed in the department’s own indus- 
{rial establishments, and to solicit work for the industrial 
establishments in these respective departments, from other 
departments, independent offices, and agencies acting on 
behalf of the United States. 

Sec. 5. That in submitting bids or estimates such Govern- 
ment establishments shall not include therein as overhead 
or otherwise any expense, including depreciation involved 
in the operation of such establishments, which is due to the 
earrying and maintaining of all facilities and equipments in 
such establishments held or established principally for the 
purpose of providing for the production of naval and military 
necessities in case of a national emergency as a measure of 
naval or military preparedness, for the pay of naval or mili- 
tary personnel, or for any other cost or expenses which do 
not result from or are incurred by reason of such work being 
performed at such establishments. 

Sec. 6. That all orders, agreements, or contracts for the 
performance of work defined in section 1 and section 2 of 
this act heretofore or hereafter made, authorized, or ‘entered 
into by any department, independent otnce, or agency acting 
on behalf of the United States under authorization of law, 
with any Government owned or operated establishment shall 
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be considered as an obligation in the same manner as pro- 
vided for similar orders placed with private firms or con- 
tractors, and appropriations for such work or material shall 
remain available for payment therefor as in the ‘case of 
contracts or orders placed with private firms or contractors. 

The probabilities are that this bill will not pass the 
House, if indeed it come to a vote. The rather sinister 
fact is that there is a pronounced opposition to the bill. 
The opposition comes from the manufacturers of arms. 
Their display of opposition is surprisingly strong. 

Our opinion is that disinterested regard for the wel- 
fare of the world would lead men to favor some such 
bill as the Hull bill. We believe that if the peoples of 
the world could express themseves the private manufac- 
ture of war weapons would cease. 





DISCREDITING THE PEACE MOVEMENT 


WwW: po not consider the real enemies of the peace 

movement to be the members of our army or navy, 
officers or privates. It is our privilege to know with some 
intimacy a number of our soldiers and not a few of our 
sailors. In Washington we naturally come in contact 
with many others. We have yet to meet a bloodthirsty 
military man. On the contrary, they are quite human 
beings, not wholly unlike the rest of us. They prepare 
themselves with more than usual conscienciousness for 
their work. They marry. They raise children. They 
prefer to see their children alive rather than dead. They 
are not interested in being blown up themselves. They 
are, we judge, a little more sensitive in matters of cour- 
age, unselfishness, generosity, and magnanimity than are 
some of our so-called pacifists ; but most of our acquaint- 
ances among these our public servants, practically all 
of them, are more actively concerned to maintain peace 
between nations than are they of any other group. They 
are not all perfect men. Some of them are ignorant, 
conceited, cruel to their wives, dishonest, and criminal. 
We suspect, however, that this is no more true of them, 
say, than of us who are crying for peace. We frankly 
assert—uncanonical pacifism—that in our judgment 
there is no reason why members of the army and navy 
should not all be members of the American Peace 
Society. We wish they were. 

The true enemies of the peace movement, paradoxical 
as it may seem, are found among its professed friends. 
Every worthy cause is embarrassed more by the unin- 
formed enthusiasms of its supporters than by its actual 
opponents. Pacifists there are, for example, who visu- 
alize for themselves an imaginary Frankenstein, call it a 
soldier, and condemn it with violent invective. Some 
convince themselves that they know all Turks to be mur- 
derers and all Armenians to be long-suffering martyrs. 
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Some think they know France is all wrong and that 
Germany is all right in the struggle now going on to the 
east of the Rhine. Some profess to believe that the 
United States is pursuing a policy of criminal isolation 
and negligence because our Government is not straight- 
ening out the affairs of Europe by means of its “moral 
influence.” Some believe if only we “reduce armaments 
to a police status” that peace will reign. The trouble is 
not that these people are mistaken, but that they insist 
upon shouting their mistaken views to the embarrass- 
ment of every intelligent effort to achieve peace between 
the nations. As there are shysters among lawyers, im- 
postors among preachers, quacks among physicians, get- 
rich-quick promotors among financiers, so there are 
similarly embarrassing folk among the peace-makers. 
They are the real enemies of the peace movement be- 
cause they discredit it among thinking and effective 
people. 

Publicity for publicity’s sake, talk for talk’s sake, or- 
ganization for organization’s sake, raising funds that 
more funds may be raised, fault finding for fault find- 
ing’s sake, these are activities so dissociated from the 
substance of law and justice that they discredit the peace 
movement and the men upon whom rest the responsi- 
bilities for its achievement. The acceptance of the new 
because it is new, quack criticisms of America, mushy 
advice to stricken Europe, shouting “It must not be 
again,” “Make world peace permanent,” conferences, 
resolutions, and the like, may end in more harm than 
good. The practical Burke had such things in mind 
when he said: “Sir, to speak the plain truth, I have in 
general no very exalted opinion of the virtue of paper 
government, nor of any politics in which the plan is to 
be wholly separated from the execution.” 

It is strange how little support our informed and re- 
sponsible officials get from certain well-meaning pacifists. 
The peace movement can succeed only as it wins to its 
support men and women qualified by training and ex- 
perience to fashion and direct the foreign policies of 
States. Noise and guesses and half-baked theories 
should have no place in this the world’s greatest move- 
ment, greatest movement because concerned with the 
world’s greatest need. The extravagant and erring 
spirit may well hie to his confine, at least until he has 
acquainted himself with the sanctions of international 
achievement, namely, the lessons of history. In the 
meantime, the true friend of the peace movement. will 
pray not to embarrass it by discrediting it at the outset 
with emotional plans wholly separated from all possi- 
bilities of execution. While the song that nerves a 


nation’s heart is in itself a deed, it is not a deed unless 
it nerves the nation’s heart. 
wisdom. 


Just now the need is for 
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THE CHURCHES CAN PROMOTE INTER- 
NATIONAL PEACE 


HE churches of the world can render a service to 

the cause of international peace. This will be ac- 
complished not by petitioning the State Department to 
abandon a policy for which it does not stand; not by 
sending telegrams to the President and members of the 
Senate; not by urging the United States to join the 
League of Nations; not by vaporings about matters with 
which they are not acquainted, but by clarifying their 
own conceptions of what religion is, of its importance 
to the contentment of the human soul. The world needs 
a clear, comprehensible statement, something akin to 
the Lambeth Proposals. 


One Conference 


Thus the Christian world will be glad to hear of the 
plans for a Conference of Churches, representing 
seventy-eight Christian denominations in the United 
States, Europe, Asia, Africa, Canada, and Australia, to 
meet in Washington in May, 1925. If the Christian 
churches, confining their labors to their legitimate pur- 
poses, go about the business of restoring the attitudes 
of peace and tranquillity, they can render a service 
indeed. 

The plans for the conference in 1925 have the advan- 
tage of being dissociated from politics. The Right Rev- 
erend James De Wolf Perry, Bishop of Rhode Island, 
according to the Associated Press, has accepted the 
chairmanship of the Executive Committee of the Epis- 
copal Church Commission on the World Conference on 
Faith and Order. He has established headquarters in 
Providence, Rhode Island, Rev. Floyd W. Tompkins, 
Jr., of Pittsburgh, serving as secretary. The plans for 
the World Conference on Faith and Order originated 
at the Episcopal General Convention of 1910. As a 
result overtures were made for a conference of all Chris- 
tian churches, to consider questions pertaining to faith 
and order with a view to ultimate unity. A preliminary 
conference of church representatives was held in the 
summer gf 1920 at Geneva, Switzerland, when a con- 
tinuation commission was appointed to take charge of 
the movement in its world-wide aspects. There are now 
seventy-eight commissions similar to that originally 
appointed by the Episcopal Church participating in the 
movement, representing nearly all the important Trini- 
tarian churches throughout the world. Planned origi- 
nally to restore unity among all Christian churches, it 
is the belief of those behind the movement that a su- 
preme duty confronts the church today of restoring 
peace and order through a practical application of the 
doctrine of Christian brotherhood. In a brief state- 
ment, Bishop Perry says: 
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“For the uniting of a divided world, the leadership 
of a united Christian church is necessary. The World 
Conference on Faith and Order will bring Christendom 
together for the first time in many centuries to consider 
the differences which have stood in the way of unity; 
not in the spirit of controversy, but in a sympathetic 
desire on the part of every church concerned to under- 
stand the position of every other. The leaders in this 
movement are convinced that such conferences will re- 
sult in a new emphasis upon the most important matters 
of belief, and will point the way to ultimate union.” 

Another Conference 


In the light of this conference it is diffiewlt to under- 
stand the announcement from the “World Alliance for 
International Friendship through the Churches” that 
there is to be a great conference of all Christian churches 
in 1925 to consider the life and work of the churches, 
which conference is to be held in Stockholm. We un- 
derstand that in 1920, at Geneva, a group of sixty dele- 
gates from the various churches of the world organized 
themselves into an international committee to call this 
conference in Sweden. There was a meeting of the com- 
mittee in Helsingborg, Sweden, last August. The 
American section of this committee, composed of repre- 
sentatives officially appointed to it by the denomina- 
tions, recently met in New York. We are told that six 
commissions of fifty or sixty eminent churchmen of the 
country have been asked to begin work on reports to be 
presented to this other conference in 1925. These com- 
missions are asked to consider such subjects as Chris- 
tianity and the social order, economics, industry, the 
‘home, missions, evangelism, education and international 
relationships. Speaking of the proposed conference, one 
has said, “It should be to the life and work of the 
churches what Nicwa and Constance were to the faith.” 

We have not heard that the supporters of the confer- 
ence in Sweden are working in co-operation with the 
promoters of the conference in Washington; but since 
both conferences are working for unity, it would seem 
reasonable to expect the two bodies to co-operate. 


Certain Needs of the Church 


Our own view is that the church is sadly in need of 
these conferences. Nearly every mail brings us an in- 
ternational pronouncement by some church organiza- 
tion. Some of these organizations bemoan “the failure 
of the United States to assert her moral influence” in the 
present world crisis; quite as if the mouth-filling phrase 
means something, and quite as if we were not doing any- 
thing in Austria, in Russia, in the Near East, and else- 
where already. Some assure us that “had America been 
a member of the League of Nations France could have 
been restrained”—surely an argument of assertion, 
which is no argument at all. One high churchman tells 
us in the same paragraph that France is a “gambler,” 
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and that “the expedition of France into the Ruhr and 
the causes which lie back of it must be viewed by every 
lover of peace as most deplorable,” and that “it is an 
extremely difficult situation and one of which it is hard 
to form an accurate judgment. America, of all the na- 
tions of the earth, should be the last to criticize.” 

This same conspicuous representative of Christian 
churches writes the following series of what seem to 
us to be abstractions and rather inaccurate analyses: 

“The British point of view shows thought for the wel- 
fare of all Europe, humaneness to a crushed people, a 
large part of whom were honestly struggling to get on 
to their feet, and it also shows wisdom. There could be 
much chance of France ultimately getting her just 
reparations by showing a more sympathetic attitude to- 
ward the new Germany and helping it to recover indus- 
trially and economically. Every day’s cables show how 
the entrance into the Ruhr is solidifying all parties in 
Germany—royalists, republicans, and socialists. What 
is going to be the result? Europe is living over a pow- 
der magazine. What is the United States going to do 
about it? What can we do? If we were not so ‘splen- 
didly isolated’ we would have a voice and an influence 
now when the need is so great.” 


The writer then goes on to laud ex-Justice Clarke’s 
address on the League of Nations, to which address we 
paid our respects in the last number of the ApvocaTE 
OF PEACE, 

Resolutions passed by federations and other church 
groups are called to our attention. It appears that many 
of these groups are urging “international co-operation 
upon our government.” The Detroit Council of 
Churches believes that the League of Nations is the 
practical way in which to abolish war, and “that it may 
be made effective and vigorous by the co-operation of 
the United States.” It is further recommended that the 
United States Government provide for a nation-wide 
referendum on the question, “Shall the United States 
join the League of Nations, or some similar organiza- 
tion, upon such reservations or amendments as the Sen- 
ate of the United States may agree upon?” The Chi- 
cago church federation urges “that war must be out- 
lawed.” The trouble with all this effort is that it is 
uninformed and hence unrelated to fact or definite 
action. It is of no service to the men responsible for 
international performance. It only befogs the situation. 

The general impression gained from the resolutions 
passed by the church organizations in matters of inter- 
national relations is that the outstanding duty of the 
Christian church is to keep its nose out of politics, par- 
ticularly international politics. It is evident that moral 
persons find no difficulty in thinking they know not only 
all sorts of sacred dogmas and popular superstitions, but 
they are quick to accept idle rumors, to promote un- 
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workable theories, and to advertise erroneous valuations 
in life and politics. It will be well for the church to 
remember that when in Article VI of our United States 
Constitution it was provided that “no religious test shall 
ever be required as a qualification to any office or public 
trust under the United States,” and when in the first 
amendment to that instrument it was further provided 
that “Congress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof,” it was assumed that we had separated the 
church from the state. We have thought that by this 
separation we had acted with wisdom. As we observe 
the easy credulity and dogmatism, the facile guesses of 
the church bodies when they talk upon international 
matters, we are convinced of the wisdom of that separa- 
tion. Our social life has been divided into three regu- 
lative factors of human intercourse—religion, politics, 
and economics. The politician—we use the word in its 
accurate sense—is concerned, as was John Stuart Mill, 
“to apply principles to practical affairs.” It is not the 
business of the church, as we see it, to develop, as did 
Mr. Mill, “principles of evidence” or “methods of scien- 
tific investigation.” Our lawmakers are responsible for 
the laws and should not be interfered with by the church. 
Lawmaking, political achievement, are practical matters 
to be decided in their own way, not by resolutions, but 
by the application of experience to the exigencies of 
actual situations by men chosen for the particular job. 


Our Best Informed Man 


We believe that the man who is best informed on our 
international relations at this time is Charles Evans 
Hughes. He is Secretary of State. His information 
comes from our diplomatic and consular service, the 
business of which is to furnish him with information. 
When Mr. Hughes speaks or acts he speaks or acts out 
of the background of that knowledge. He is our spe- 
cialist called to the bedside of our sick world. His 
diagnosis is more acceptable to us than the guesses of 
laymen, be these laymen never so devout. Our disposi- 
tion is to trust Mr. Hughes. Certainly it is not, necessary 
to hound this gentleman, barking at him for what he 
does or does not do in matters of international relations. 
It is difficult to understand why people should wish to 
do so, especially at this time. The United States are 
not at war with any people. We have established peace 
in the Pacific. We have just added another achievement 
to our credit in Central America. We are going about 
the extension of the principles of righteousness through- 
out this hemisphere by the means of a conference next 
month at Santiago, Chile. We are willing and anxious 
to help Europe when once it is clear to us that we can 
do something that will accomplish more good than harm. 
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As yet no one, not even Great Britain, knows what that 
may be. For men to say they know is, in our judgment, 
to give way to self-deception or charlatanry. We can 
advise Mr. Hughes. More to the point, we can trust him. 


How the Church can Serve 


The church can serve the cause of international peace. 
It can do that by preaching religion, pure and undefiled ; 
by holding up the hands of the men we have chosen to 
do our work for us; by advertising the good at the heart 
of America. It is a high privilege of the church to illu- 
minate the darkness of the world with the thing that is 
the United States of America, the happiest, most hope- 
ful, helpful people on earth. The church can serve the 
cause of international peace by leading men to worship 
that creative force in the affairs of men which we call 
justice, and its handmaiden, the law; by holding before 
the eyes of the world the joy and beauty and strength 
and truth in the life and labor of Buddha, of Confucius, 
of Jesus the Christ. 





SHOULD BE RETAINED IN THE DIPLO- 
MATIC SERVICE 


HARLES BEECHER WARREN, of Detroit, should be 
fe retained in the diplomatic service of the United 
States. 
has returned to this country, planning, 
to resume the practice of law. 

Mr. Warren’s services to our country have been con- 
spicuous. He was consul for the United States before 
the Joint High Commission to determine the Behring 
Sea claims in 1896. He was consul for the United 
States in the North Atlantic Coast Fisheries Arbitration 
with Great Britain before The Hague Tribunal in 1910. 
He was on the staff of the Judge Advocate General of 
the United States Army during the war and was awarded 
the distinguished service medal. He is a member of the 
executive council of the American Society of Interna- 
tional Law. But, it appears to us, his outstanding con- 
tribution has been his services as our Ambassador to 
Japan. Mr. Hanihara, the newly appointed Japanese 
Ambassador to the United States, says that Mr. Warren 
“has won the hearts of our people by his generous per- 
sonality and his work to bring about a more sympathetic 
relation between the two nations.” There is every evi- 
dence that this is the fact. 

The Washington Conference, it is generally granted, 
has eliminated all talk of war between the United States 
and Japan. The so-called “Pacific question” has been 
settled. Japan’s trade with China is increasing, and her 
shipments of silk to the United States alone have re- 
cently exceeded that of any other similar period. Japan 


Having resigned as Ambassador to Japan, he 
we understand, 
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has concluded, in consequence, that she can expand her 
commerce without the aid of her armies. She has de- 
cided to buttress her business upon good-will. 
and business accomplish more for the weal of the people 
than business and war, and incidentally for business. 
This is the substance of the new psychology on the Pa- 
cific. This change has been produced not by the Wash- 
ington Conference alone, but by the Washington Con- 
ference interpreted by the statesmanship of our Ambas- 
sador to Japan. 

Something of the philosophy with which Mr. Warren 
has approached his diplomatic tasks is revealed in a 
speech before the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, 
February 13. 
phere which makes our international commerce possible. 
Commerce will not flow through a vacuum. The way 
must be made by the magnet of international good-will 
and understanding. Admiration for our fore- 
fathers, for the traditions of our country, is indeed com- 
mendable, but we must be reasonable and have some 


Peace 


He said: “Diplomacy creates the atmos- 


regard for the feelings and sensitiveness of other nations 
where their reasonable rights are the subject of discus- 
sion. When these questions are up for negotiation we 
must be moderate. We don’t want to be guided by peo- 
ple who want to ride into high places on the race preju- 
dices of nations. When these questions are under dis- 
cussion, let those people who have studied them have 
something to say. Don’t let our national public opinion 
be inflamed by national prejudices.” Thus in theory 
and in practice our recent Ambassador to Japan has 
demonstrated to us the rich values of our diplomatic 
service; but, no less important just now, he has con- 
vinced us that he should be retained if possible in some 
government department devoted to international affairs. 





WORLD OF BROTHERHOOD IN THE 
MAKING 


NTERNATIONAL peace is usually thought of as a politi- 
I cal job, a matter of control by governments. In the 
last analysis, however, it is an expression of the indi- 
vidual human spirit. Peace between nations is the con- 
cern of every human being; responsibility for its achieve- 
ment and maintenance belongs to us all. No individual 
is free from this responsibility. Each for all and all 
for each, of such is peace between peoples. Brotherhood 
is no mere abstraction; it is an entity. It sits with us 
in places high or low. It thrives as we make it thrive. 

All of the old line peace societies are not dead. One 
survives in the little town of Andover, New Hampshire. 
It is not a large group; but its consecration, intelligence, 
and service are genuine. Believing that the young 
people are the hope of the world, realizing that world 
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brotherhood is more than a pious aspiration, these prac- 
tical folk began in 1915 their labors in behalf of inter- 
national correspondence as a means of promoting inter- 
national good-will. During the war the correspondence 
was carried on chiefly with the young people of Argen- 
tina, Japan, and with French refugees. Since the war, 
the letters have been exchanged between students of 
twelve countries, including Mexico and Germany. Indi- 
viduals or schools in twenty-four States, scattered from 
Massachusetts to Oregon and extending as far south as 
Kentucky and Tennessee, have co-operated in this move- 
ment. During the past year the Sunday School papers 
of one of the large church denominations have had a de- 
partment devoted to international correspondence. Re- 
ports show that a large number of enthusiastic young 
people have rallied to this call. Pastors and churches 
have appealed to their Sunday Schools to join in the 
enterprise, one minister reporting that he never knew a 
group of young people to respond “so beautifully to a 
great idea.” He sent a list of names for correspondence. 
Here is brotherhood in the making. 

The work is not confined to this country. A teacher 
in one of the schools in Japan has proposed to sup- 
plement the correspondence plan with school ex- 
hibits. He has forwarded cards drawn and painted by 
his pupils, each card with its special message. Ad- 
dresses from French publicists have been furnished to 
teachers of different schools. A correspondent in 
Merida, Yucatan, has written of an international effort 
to promote friendly relations, which they have started 
there. Young people from German schools are reveal- 
ing in their correspondence the fine things in the Ger- 
man spirit, through one of the German teachers who 
has been most active in forwarding the correspondence 
business. This German teacher sent an appeal to help 
keep open the Marienhaus in Mittel-Schreiberhau, a 
refuge for teachers in extreme need. The little New 
Hampshire group sent this appeal to various people in 
different States, knowing of the correspondence move- 
ment, with the result that a substantial sum was received, 
enabling our friends to forward a worthy message to a 
number of poor teachers in Germany at Christmas time. 
They are in touch with the German Youth Movement 
and are furnishing periodicals to the reading room for 
students in the center of Berlin. 

The vitality of this work, like the essence of every 
successful social enterprise, consists in the devotion of 
a few; in this instance, primarily in the consecration 
and unselfish labor of one woman. We happen to know 
that she does her own house work, cares for a blind 
brother who is an invalid, and keeps this whole enter- 
prise moving without the assistance of any secretary. 
All bills to date are paid, and there are at the moment 
$2 in the treasury. The American Peace Society will 
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see that the treasury has a few more dollars. There are 
many people in the United States, did they know of this 
service, who would wish to contribute still other dollars. 
We of this Society will be pleased to forward to this ener- 
getic worker any sums which our readers may wish to 
invest, so that she can “engage an assistant occasionally.” 
A world of brotherhood cannot evolve itself. 





OF COURSE 


” THE ApvocaTE OF Peace for October, 1922, we 
referred to the case between the United States and 
Norway, just decided by the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration at The Hague, as “Closed.” Our position was 
that no technical matter should cloud the validity of 
the award of the court. The following joint resolution 
was reported in the United States Senate, February 12, 
without amendment, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, of course. The self-explana- 
tory resolution reads as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the appropriation of $50,000,000 
for the payment of claims by the United States Shipping 
Board, contained in the act entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the Executive and for sundry inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and 
offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 12, 1922, is made avail- 
able to the extent required to enable the Secretary of 
State to satisfy the award rendered against the United 
States on October 13, 1922, by the arbitral tribunal es- 
tablished under the special agreement concluded June 
30, 1921, between the United States of America and the 
Kingdom of Norway. And the Secretary of State is 
authorized to withhold from the total amount awarded 
the sum of $22,800, with interest at the rate of 6 per 
cent per annum from October 13, 1922, to the date of 
payment of the award, and to pay the claim of Page 
Bros., American citizens, in accordance with the decision 
of the arbitral tribunal. 





RITICISM OF THE UNITED States seems to be the 
favorite indoor sport of a rather loud-speaking 
portion of our population. A periodical is now before 
us, purporting to be “a monthly digest of news of social 
significance,” the whole of which is devoted to caustic 
criticisms of this country. It points out that “America 
is not so American as once she was.” Because a detect- 
ive may now find his way into an American home it is 
no longer true, runs the “news,” that in this country a 
man’s house is his castle. A long string of political, 
economic, and international grievances is set forth with- 
out one ray of hope. Take the international indict- 
ments. One accuses us of violating treaties, without any 
attempt to state the view of the United States in the 
premises. We are told that we seized Dutch and Nor- 
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wegian ships over the protests of their owners, without 
being told that this was a war emergency, about which 
there were two sides; or that we have submitted the case 
to the Court of Arbitration at The Hague, with the re- 
sult that we are to pay in full under the terms of the 
decision. We are belabored for acquiescing in the trans- 
fer of Shantung from China to Japan, in spite of the 
fact that primarily upon our initiative Shantung has 
been returned to China. We are given to understand 
that we have no right to plead for racial minorities in 
the Near East because lynchings take place within our 
own country. We are told that we have “demanded oil 
concession at Mosul,” which of course is not the fact. 
It is pointed out that “we have steadily maintained the 
Monroe Doctrine, but have conquered territory near our 
Asiatic rival,’ though it is difficult to conceive of any 
relation between the Monroe Doctrine and our services 
to the Philippines. We are accused of dominating the 
free republics of Cuba, Haiti, San Domingo, Honduras, 
Guatemala, Nicaragua, Panama, and Costa Rica, when, 
as a matter of fact, these countries themselves know and 
advertise the fact that we have befriended and aided 
them. We suppose that this kind of billingsgate is a 
relief to certain types of human kind; but we cannot 
understand the mental makeup of a mind that can print 
and distribute broadcast, with the aid of the United 
States mails, at a rate of postage which means a net loss 
to the government, these inaccurate, misleading, and 
libelous views, and at the same time charge that we no 
longer in America enjoy the privilege of free speech. 





HE HonorasBLe Batrasar Brum, President of 
Uruguay, proposes, it is reported, to submit at the 

Pan American Conference at Santiago next month plans 
for an American League of Nations. It will undoubt- 
edly meet with opposition. It will be feared, for ex- 
ample, that the Monroe Doctrine would under such an 
agency be lost in the shuffle; and the Monroe Doctrine 
is still a very sacred thing in the minds of the majority. 
Our own view is that an American League of Nations 
ought to be developed; that it can be developed, and 
with no violence to the Monroe Doctrine. We are quite 
mindful, too, of the Pan American Union and of its 
services to the cause of peace in this hemisphere. Be- 
cause of its history it will be retained and made use of 
increasingly. But conferences, such, for instance, as the 
one about to be held in Chile, can easily be extended. 
For example, it may easily be provided that they meet 
at stated intervals. Such periodic conferences, made up 
of representatives of the various States, would require 
the application of no new principle to become a legisla- 
tive league, returning the laws which it may pass to the 
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various States for ratification, with the mutual agree- 
ment that such laws upon ratification shall become laws 
for the nations that ratify. That’s what happened at 
The Hague in 1899 and in 1907. It is what happens at 
every successful international conference. 

It ought not be difficult to set up an International 
Court of Justice, with obligatory jurisdiction to func- 
Such 


an organization, with quasi-legislative powers and with 


tion in disputes arising between American States. 


its Court of Justice, could be made to serve the cause 
of international peace throughout our western world and 
with the approval of the United States Senate, for such 
an organization would do no violence to the principle 
that government rests upon the consent of the governed, 
nor to that other purpose of our democracy so dear to the 
heart of all Americans, “a government of laws and not 
men.” Such an organization, there can be no objection 
to calling it the American League of Nations, could but 
help in the creation of that “international mind” and 
the enlightenment of that public opinion “which shall 
persuade in the future, where force has failed to compel 
in the past, the observance of those standards of honor, 
morality, and justice which obtain between and among 
individuals, bringing in their train law and order, 
through which, and through which alone, peace between 
nations may become practicable, attainable, and desir- 
able.” 





HE First Pan Pacific Commercial Conference held 
bie Honolulu during the last days of October and 
early November, 1922, recommended the calling of a 
Pan Pacific Conservation Conference to be held in 
Honolulu in the summer of 1924. As a result of the 
conference steps are being taken to ascertain the advisa- 
bility of a permanent Pan Pacific Chamber of Com- 
merce in co-operation with all the boards of trade and 
chambers of commerce in Pacific lands. It is proposed 
to make use of educational films of Pacific peoples and 
industries. Efforts are being made to co-ordinate the 
work of universities in Pacific lands offering commercial 
instruction, and to set up and to maintain Pan Pacific 
commercial museums. Thus it will be seen that we have 
here an effort in behalf of international right behavior 
which has no relation to polities. 

Among other things in which the Pan Pacific Union 
is interesting itself is the adoption of a uniform decimal 
currency for the Pacific countries, the extension of 
facilities for transportation and communication, a more 
adequate and accurate news service, the protection and 
extension of commercial fisheries, and the scientific 
study of the biology, physics, and chemistry of the Pa- 


cific Ocean. Another practical effort to achieve more 
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rational business relations is illustrated by the indus- 
trial Hawaii Valley conservancy project for the conser- 
vation and development of the enormous food supply of 
China. 

The Pan Pacific Union does not propose to allow 
these desirable aspirations to die. Since various races 
have been merged into one people in Hawaii, the ques- 
tion is asked, Why should not the people along the whole 
The traditions of these countries 
have been those of peace. As a matter of better busi- 
ness, these practical folk of the Pan American Union 


Pacific be as one? 


are bending every effort to preserve the tradition, to 
conserve the resources, physical and moral, to the up- 
building of a better civilization on the borders of our 
greatest ocean. If not political, this all sounds practical 


and worth while. 





ut ALpHEUs Henry Snow Prize for Scholarship 
7" on Character is to be awarded “to that member 
of the Senior Class in Yale College, who, through the 
combination of intellectual achievement, fine character, 
and personality, shall be adjudged by the Faculty to 
have done the most for Yale by inspiring in his class- 
mates an admiration and love for the best traditions of 
that high scholarship to the service of which our uni- 
versities are dedicated.” 
because of the gift of a fund of $10,000 from the widow 
of Mr. Snow. 
the readers of the ApvocATE OF PEACE, who for a num- 


The prize was made possible 
This announcement will be of interest to 


ber of vears profited by the writings of this distinguished 
scholar, graduate of Yale in the class of 1879. 





66 REEK ATROCITIES IN AsIA M1INor” is the title of 
two brochures issued from the printing house 
Husn-i-Tabiat, opposite the Sublime Porte of Constanti- 


nople. They are quite in line with the pamphlets and 


books of a similar nature offered for our “education” 
during the World War. We are told that Turkish towns 
and villages over an area of 200 square miles were de- 
stroyed in Anatolia by the Greek armies during their 
retreat, “according to the report of the International 
Red Cross and the International Children’s Relief.” It 
is said that 180,000 persons, mostly women and chil- 
dren, are homeless in that land, lacking proper food and 
supplies, digging the ground for herbs with which to 
sustain life, innocent victims of Greek destruction and 
Greek atrocities. The burden of the pamphlets is “that 
ferocity is the outstanding feature of Greek policy to- 
ward Turkey.” It is said that “the atrocities, perpe- 
trated by the Greeks since they landed at Smyrna, ex- 


ceed all similar crimes recorded up to now in the annals 
of history.” Without any military necessity they burned 
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a great number of villages, polluted sacred institutions 
and objects of worship, violated girls under eight and 
The tenth Greek di- 
vision is designated by the Greeks as the “division of 
Their photographs taken 


women of seventy years of age. 


vengeance and devastation.” 
on the spot, their official reports, testimonies of Greek 
prisoners of war, evidence collected by the American 
Near East Relief Committee, and the depositions of 
peasants are all laid before us. 

But 
mentally nauseating than any of these atrocities—he 
they committed by Greek or Turk—is the inability of 
the human mind to grasp the truth that of such is the 


It is a sickening mess, probably true. more 


very nature of war. These loathsome details spread 


before us are relatively insignificant. The atrocity of 


atrocities is war. 





SOME ASPECTS OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL SITUATION 


By SENATOR GEORGE WHARTON PEPPER 


An Address Delivered by Senator George Wharton Pepper, of 
Pennsylvania, before the New York State Bar Association, 
Friday, January 19, 1923, at New York City. 


I’ Is not easy for a lawyer at this moment to focus 
attention upon anything less important than the in- 
ternational situation. ‘This is my justification for mak- 
ing a few observations respecting some of its aspects. 
In so doing I am going to try to lay aside prejudices 
and partisanship as much as possible; for I take it that 
the God of the American lawyer should always be the 
God of things as they are. 

The eyes of the world are upon the Ruhr Valley. It 
may be that hereafter we shall know it as the Valley of 
Decision. Meanwhile all except the cock-sure are in 
doubt whether it will prove a valley bathed in sunshine 
or the Valley of the Shadow of Death. 

The cock-sure are of two sorts: those who affirm that 
the action of France is altogether justifiable, and that 
she will surely attain her objective, and those, on the 
other hand, who declare that her entry is a gross viola- 
tion of law and is bound to be fruitless of anything 
except evil. 

Between these two extremes are two other groups of 
opinion: These agree that France has broken no law, 
but they disagree respecting the wisdom of her action, 
though the position of those who think the entry wise 
is daily becoming more difficult to maintain. 

Certain facts are clear. 

One is that Germany made default in the discharge 
of an admitted obligation. 

Another is that by the 248th Article of the Treaty of 
Versailles reparations and costs were made a first charge 
or lien upon all the assets and revenues of the German 
Empire and its constituent States. 

A third fact is that France, as a nation for whose pro- 
tection this lien exists, has claimed and exercised a right 
of entry after default, as if a mortgagee were taking 
possession. 
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I do not find in the treaty any undertaking by France 
to forego the exercise of such a right. On the contrary, 
I find in the eighteenth paragraph of Annex IT a dis- 
tinct provision that in case of voluntary default by Ger- 
many such measures may be taken by the allied and 
associated powers as the respective governments may de- 
termine to be necessary under the circumstances. 

It cannot successfully be denied that the existing de- 
fault is a voluntary default. The provision just referred 
to clearly implies that in such case several action may 
be taken as well as joint; and France is made by the 
treaty the judge of what measures are necessary, as far 
as she is concerned. 

It is stated in the press that Great Britain concedes 
the legality of the entry. As far as I can see, the con- 
cession is a proper one. If France is to be criticized, 
it must be on other than legal grounds. 

This conclusion naturally suggests another question : 
Granted her right to enter, what other course was open 
to France? 

Of course, I mean “open” in a practical sense and not 
merely as an academic matter. And the practical 
aspects of the situation in France include both psychol- 
ogy and polities. 

We, whose sufferings were not comparable with those 
of other nations, naturally find it impossible to measure 
and allow for the intensity of feeling which animates 
their people. And if any have cause for intense feeling, 
France has more. The war entailed terrific property 
upon many nations. Mars reaped a frightful 
harvest of young lives among many peoples. But, after 
all, it was in Flanders and France that the actual dev- 
astation took place; it was there that the harvest fields 
were dunged with rotten death. When you calmly con- 
sider the contrast between the outward and visible con- 
ditions in Germany and France, it seems to me unin- 
telligent to expect the French to be capable of any other 
mental process than the conclusion that Germany can 
pay, that she will pay if pressed, and that now is the 
time to press her. 

You will understand that I am not hazarding an 
opinion upon the objective fact—to what extent German 
payment is a possibility. I am deliberately trying to 
don the Frenchman’s mind, realizing that. I must im- 
mediately doff it when I want to understand the Eng- 
lishman or the German. Was it not a distinguished 
English judge who once remarked that the state of a 
man’s mind is a fact to be reckoned with as much as the 
state of his digestion ? 

If the decision of France was psychologically in- 
evitable, what was its political aspect? Assuming the 
conviction on the part of the French electorate that 
Germany could and would pay if pressed, and conceding 
the possession by France of the available force for bring- 
ing pressure to bear, what reason could the government 
assign to the people for a failure to act? I mean, of 
course, what reason that the electorate would accept ? 

Remember how the account stands. It has recently 
been summed up in striking fashion by that penetrating 
observer, Mr. Frank E. Simonds. His explanation of 
why the Bonar Law proposal was rejected is briefly this: 

Of the total estimated reparation fund of $33,000,- 
000,000, it was contemplated at Versailles that France 
should receive 52 per cent and Great Britain 22 per 
cent. Bonar Law proposed the reduction of the repara- 
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tion fund to $12,000,000,000, the decrease of the French 
percentage to about 33 per cent, and the increase of the 


British percentage to 50 per cent, these percentage 
changes being in consideration of the cancellation of the 
debts owed the British by the French. But on this 
basis France would receive out of the reparation fund 
only about enough to pay the debt of France to America, 
To repair her devastated areas, France would have to 
pay out $8,000,000,000 of her own money. Since Ger- 
many, with a proportionately larger population, would 
escape with a payment of $12,000,000,000, the payments 
by Germany and France would be substantially equal 
per capita, with the difference that Germany was not 
devastated and that France was. When it is remem- 
bered that by the war America was relieved of the Ger- 
man challenge to her use of the high seas, and that 
Great Britain broke the German sea-power, took the 
German merchant fleet, and annexed by mandate the 
best of the German colonies, it will be seen that the 
Bonar Law proposal left America and Great Britain vic- 
tors over Germany, and Germany in the position of a 
victor over France. 

I summarize this view for the purpose of presenting 
as clearly as I can the political aspect of the French 
situation. Looking at it as dispassionately as I can, it 
seems to me that acceptance of the Bonar Law proposal 
was both psychologically and politically impossible for 
a French statesman. 

I am not forgetting, of course, the view freely ex- 
pressed by a recent English visitor, that if America had 
been sitting in the conference of premiers at which the 
proposal was made, our disinterested advice would have 
led France to yield. 

This is a plausible suggestion, but upon consideration 
it is seen to be unsound. The English assumption is 
that America would have advised France to assent to 
the reduction in the reparation fund and to a reduced 
participation therein. But this would not have been 
disinterested advice unless we were willing to cancel or 
abate our claim against France. For us to advise 
France to take from Germany just enough to pay us, 
and to do so on the theory that Germany could pay no 
more, would have made upon the French mind no im- 
pression whatsoever. 

The truth is, that much nonsense is talked about con- 
ference. People seem to assume that the act of putting 
legs together under a table tends to make minds meet 
across it. Lawyers experienced in conference and nego- 
tiation know perfectly well that propinquity alone may 
do more harm than good. When the parties to a trans- 
action differ widely respecting rights and _ liabilities, 
when both feel intensely and neither is in a mood to 
vield, conference sometimes amounts to nothing more 
than an opportunity to widen the breach. 

The intervention of a really disinterested third party 
is seldom successful unless such intervention is earnestly 
desired by both parties, or, if volunteered, unless the 
third party either has the personality which makes 
agreement seem desirable or a force available for coer- 
cion if agreement is refused. In the present instance 
the United States was not invited to sit in, and under 
such circumstances volunteered intervention is apt to be 
deemed officious. 

We must not delude ourselves into the belief that our 
group personality is at the present time held in such 
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esteem in Europe as to give our suggestions the weight 
which results from good-will. It is likewise perfectly 
clear that no threatened use of force would stand behind 
suggestions made by us in conference. On the contrary, 
the withdrawal of our troops from the Rhine is an em- 
phatic declaration which, in my judgment, ought to 
have been made some time ago, that Europe must not 
count upon our guns as a factor in the solution of this 
problem. 

Back of all this, however, is the fact referred to a 
few minutes ago, namely, that America is not really 
disinterested. The debts due us by foreign nations are 
only some of the things which give us a definite and 
appreciable interest in the situation. I think it may 
be laid down as an unvarying rule, that under such cir- 
cumstances no invitation to conference should be given 
unless the convener is prepared to make liberal conces- 
sions in the interest of settlement. A powerful presenta- 
tion of the futility of conference under existing limita- 
tions was made by the senior Senator from California 
when the Borah amendment was pending in the Senate. 
It was the frank and definite proposal of the United 
States to lead the way in reducing naval armaments 
that produced so memorable a result at the Washington 
Conference. 

At this point the advocate of conference may properly 
raise the question whether the United States should in- 
dicate a willingness to cancel or abate the debts due us 
by all foreign governments or at any rate by France; 
also, whether the United States should indicate a will- 
ingness to join Great Britain in a guaranty to protect 
France against future German aggression. From a 
political point of view, a prompt and unhesitating nega- 
tive answer must be returned to these questions. It 
seems to me to be entirely clear that up to the present 
time the overwhelming majority of the American people 
has been and is now definitely opposed either to can- 
cellation of debts or to international guaranties. As to 
the debt problem, the outcome of the visit of the British 
Debt Commission will be awaited with interest. Every- 
body ought to be hopeful that a satisfactory way of deal- 
ing with the situation can yet be found. It seems to 
me, however, that with the debt question and the guar- 
anty question necessarily reserved for consideration, it 
would have been a combination of impertinence and 
futility for America to have issued a call for conference. 
We went as far in that direction as it was possible to go 
when the Secretary of State made his entirely informal, 
but highly important, suggestion respecting the possi- 
bility of an international commission of experts who 
could approach the formulation of a plan of settlement 
unembarrassed by political considerations. In view of 
the state of the French mind, however, it was a fore- 
gone conclusion that no immediate cognizance of the 
suggestion could be taken by Monsieur Poincaré. 

I am discussing what course was open to France other 
than entry. I have attempted to eliminate as possibili- 
ties either acceptance of the Bonar Law proposal or ad- 
justment through a conference called by America. It 
remains to consider what function, if any, the League 
of Nations had to perform in the premises. ‘Turning 
to the Covenant of the League, we find several appli- 
cable provisions. 

The dispute between France and Germany is a dis- 
pute between a member State and a State not a mem- 
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ber. Under Article 17, it is the duty of the League 
to invite Germany to accept the obligations of mem- 
bership. If this duty were performed and if Germany 
accepted, the situation would then be covered by Article 
13. A reasonable interpretation of this article makes 
such a fact as the fact of Germany’s ability or inability 
to pay an issue which the parties recognize as suitable 
for arbitration. This issue they would accordingly be 
bound to submit. When the award of the chosen 
tribunal was made, it would become the duty of both 
parties to carry it into effect. If, for example, the de- 
cision was against France and France were to refuse 
acceptance, it would thereupon become the duty of 
the Council to propose the steps necessary to bring 
France to terms. 

If Germany declined to accept the obligations of mem- 
bership and were to resort to war against France, her 
action would be, under Article 16, an act of war against 
every member of the League, and every such member 
would thereupon be bound to sever all diplomatic, finan- 
cial, and other relations with Germany, and the Council 
would recommend the appropriate military, naval, and 
air measures to protect the League covenants. 

It thus appears that the Covenant of the League of 
Nations is so drawn as to be precisely applicable to the 
complication which has arisen. Yet the League has not 
performed its covenanted duty, and it appears to be 
tacitly conceded by everybody that the organization is a 
negligible factor in such a situation. This is all the 
more significant when it is recalled that over fifty 
nations are members, and that if the theory underlying 
the League were really workable, their united strength 
and wealth would constitute an overwhelming pressure 
upon France and Germany. 

In the presence of such a situation, anybody who con- 
tends that had the United States entered the League of 
Nations the League would now be dealing effectively 
with the Ruhr situation must realize the output of 
American men and American money which would have 
been necessary to convert League impotence into League 
efficiency. 

Because I have spoken of the inadequacy of the 
League to deal with great emergencies, I do not wish 
to be understood as lacking appreciation of what it has 
actually accomplished. A study of its transactions 
brings out the extremely interesting fact that it is 
really not functioning as a League of Nations at all. 
It is, in practical effect, a group of able and public- 
spirited citizens taking thought for world peace and 
acting as a council of conciliation and an international 
commission on social welfare. 

As a conference to devise peace measures, it set up 
the International Court of Justice, which has already 
rendered three advisory opinions. In a like capacity 
it has made suggestions looking to the protection of 
minorities in eleven States and also suggestions for 
world-wide disarmament. 

As a council of conciliation and not at all as an 
agency for applying united force, the Council of the 
League did good work in settling the Upper Silesian dis- 
pute and in averting war between Albania and Serbia. 

As a welfare and educational commission, it has rec- 
ommended measures against epidemic and for the co- 
ordination of intellectual effort, and has made some 
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progress in promoting agreements for the suppression 
of the white slave and opium traffic. 

I think it is Professor Maitland who observes that no 
man can specify the point at which the British East 
India Company ceased to be a trading corporation and 
became the Empire of India. In the case of the League 
of Nations, we are witnessing a similar evolution, but 
in an opposite direction. That which was conceived 
as a combination of States to keep peace by force has in 
fact become an international group of citizens who 
abjure force and successfully resort to the conference 
method. 

In proportion a® the League becomes more useful 
and effective, the fact will be increasingly clear that its 
real strength does not lie in governmental action, but in 
the capacity of the League to affect the thinking and 
sentiment of the people of the member States. Devel- 
opment along these lines seems to be wholly desirable. 

If any one contends that with the United States in the 
Iwague there would have been a serious attempt to en- 
force the League covenants as written, he is necessarily 
cenceding that to our refusal to join is due the conver- 
sion of the organization from the pursuit of coercion to 
the attainment of conciliation. Until, therefore, the 
constitution of the League is so changed as to reflect its 
changed nature, it seems to me purely academic even to 
discuss the possibility of our entering it. I hold that it 
would be a lamentable thing if the United States were 
to do anything whatever to check the wholesome evolu- 
tion of the League which is now in progress. Such a 
check would surely be administered if a seeming acces- 
sion of available force were to revive the hope enter- 
tained in some quarters that the League covenants may 
yet be taken seriously. 

After all, it is only through conference, at the right 
time and in the right place, that real progress can 
be made. 

Even specific treaties of arbitration between parts of 
nations are of doubtful value in really great emergencies. 
We have such treaties with thirty nations, but if you will 
read them critically you will find a joker in each of them 
through which a way of escape could be found from 
their obligation. The International Court of Justice 
will function best when by conference an atmosphere 
has been generated congenial to submission of disputes 
to its adjudication. 

If France’s experiment in the Ruhr fails, it may well 
be found that a conference will become possible which 
before was hopeless. There might then be in France 
both psychological and political changes which would 
give to her statesmen a latitude they do not now enjoy. 
But our own uncompromising attitude respecting debts 
and protective guarantees would even then preclude us 
from volunteering as the convener. We could partici- 
pate only if invited. 

A year ago there were four world areas in which 
trouble was simmering or boiling over: the Far East, 
eastern Europe, the Near East, and western Europe. 

Through the Washington Conference, called at the 
right time and at the right place, war clouds in the 
region of the Pacific have been dispelled. 

The Genoa Conference, less wisely planned, has dem- 
onstrated that direct approach to the Russian situation 
in eastern Europe is still premature. 
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At the Lausanne Conference appreciable progress has 
been made in making the best out of a bad situation in 
the Near East. 

In the remaining trouble area, western Europe, the 
proposal of Great Britain has failed to solve the problem, 
the League of Nations cannot function there, the United 
States cannot call a conference, and not until the French 
mind or ours is affected by logic of events will there be 
any step that we can hopefully take. 

Under such circumstances, impulsive criticism of 
France, England, the United States, Germany, or any 
other nation can do no possible good and may work 
irreparable damage. Urgent appeals to the United 
States to act are evidence of superficial thinking rather 
than of sagacity. Not until the fog lifts can we shape 
our course. When this becomes possible, we shall weigh 
anchor and with ready mind wait for that signal which 
America always welcomes—*Full steam ahead !” 


PROGRESS THROUGH DIFFICULTIES* 
By VICE-PRESIDENT CALVIN COOLIDGE 


O UR STUPENDOUS development is one of the best illus- 
trations of the success in practice of the theory of 
our institutions, They all rest on a very high estima- 
tion of the powers of mankind. It is believed that they 
have the ability for self-support and that, therefore, 
their natural state is that of independence. It is be- 
lieved that they have the capacity for self-control and 
that, therefore, they are entitled to complete jurisdiction 
over their government. The principle is that in all 
things they are the best able to own, control, and man- 
age their own affairs. The marvelous extension of in- 
surance bears most impressive testimony of the striking 
success of this system in the economic life of the nation. 
The great achievements in this field have been made by 
the people themselves. The assumption of the necessary 
costs and burdens have all been voluntary. By the free 
action of the individual, he makes a contribution to 
society, over the extent of which he himself has sole 
determination. He receives from society a correspond- 
ing support to be applied wheresoever he shall direct. 
Here is no interposition of a superior force, no mandate 
of the law, no weak dependence upon government, but 
the self-directed and vigorous action of the individual 
himself working out his own destiny. What no govern- 
ment was ever able to do for its subjects, the people have 
done for themselves. The strength of this whole move- 
ment, the virility of this entire principle, is revealed in 
the fact that it is not imposed upon the people, but re- 
sults entirely from their own deep and abiding convie- 
tions. Such a foundation never fails. 

There are several conclusions which arise from these 
facts and their attendant principles. One of the first is 
the ever-present necessity for peace and an ordered gov- 
ernment in accordance with standing law. It is only in 
a society which possesses stability that there can be eco- 
nomic progress. Probably no one has cared to undertake 
to sell insurance in Russia for the past few years. In 








* From an address in New York City, Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 7, 1923, at a dinner of the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany. 
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spite of appearances, our country made no profit out of 
the war, while only loss is apparent in the recent strike 
in the coal fields and in the railroad shops, and in indus- 
trial strife generally. Perhaps out of the loss and incon- 
venience that has accrued, experience may teach a lesson 
of the futility of it all, which may be of benefit in the 
future. Always it has been peace, obedience to law, and 
industrial harmony which have been the contributing 
factors to that American business success which is re- 
flected in the general prosperity of the people. 

Your own experience must be a striking confirmation 
of this fact. Wherever you and your associates go, the 
economic burden which the war imposed upon the people 
at large is perfectly apparent. Although the cost of 
living, which rose from a scale of 100 to 216, has been 
receding, it still reaches nearly 170. For almost all the 
prime necessities—shelter, clothing, food, and fuel—the 
consumer pays a greatly increased price. A very large 
contributing element to this situation is the increased 
cost-of government. Into the great conflict our country 
put nearly sixty billions of dollars; about $25,000,000,- 
000 came from loans, and about $32,000,000,000 came 
from taxation, an amount so stupendous as to put a vio- 
lent strain on our whole economic fabric. In spite of 
reductions and economies which are exceedingly gratify- 
ing, the appropriations, outside of the Post-Office De- 
partment, which is self-supporting, for the present year 
were $3,187,000,000, and the same budget for next year 
is $3,078,000,000. This great sum would more than 
equal the entire income of 114 million heads of families, 
earning $2,000 each year, representing on the average 
71% million persons. 

The principal end of government is to provide free- 
dom, order, security, and justice. To take care of the 
war debt requires about $1,350,000,000. The expenses 
of the Veterans’ Bureau aggregate nearly $450,000,000, 
pensions about $250,000,000, the army about $280,000,- 
000, and the navy about $294,000,000. All of this to- 
gether makes the cost of national security for a single 
year $2,624,000,000, out of a budget of $3,078,000,000. 
Out of the 714 million persons that we might consider 
as solely engaged in meeting the cost of government, 614 
million of them are required to meet the bill for na- 
tional defense. We shall always need an army and navy, 
but even in the case of our own peaceful nation, if we 
could be relieved of the waste of war, what a tremendous 
amount of energy would be transferred into the produc- 
tion of those necessities, conveniences, and even luxuries, 
which minister to human welfare. 

When we turn to the industrial field, where is appar- 
ent a very serious situation having a widespread effect 
and causing a great loss. A careful estimation in 1920 
placed the membership of trade unions at close to five 
million. Undoubtedly it has since grown less. What dues 
are paid is unknown, but it is apparent that the aggre- 
gate would be large. The number of industrial conflicts 
important enough to be reported to the Department of 
Labor for 1921 was almost 2,300. The Anthracite Bu- 
reau estimates the losses accruing to operators and miners 
in their field from the strike of last year at $250,000,- 
000. In the bituminous field there is no estimate, but 
it is apparent that it must have been very large, for that 
field has much the larger production. The conflict in 
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transportation is said to have cost the railroads from 
$150,000,000 to $221,000,000, with an attendant loss of 
wages to their employees of $177,000,000. These total 
$648,000,000. The indirect loss occasioned by conflict 
in the coal mines and on the railroads to the outside 
public was an amount which can never be known. When 
there is added to these the losses which accrued from the 
thousands of other conflicts, it becomes apparent what 
a perfectly stupendous burden they all place on the con- 
suming public. Directly and indirectly it may reach 
$2,000,000,000 in the course of a year. No one knows 
and no one can tell. On the same basis of income and 
people as already estimated, this vould represent the 
entire income of one million more heads of families 
earning $2,000 each year, representing on the average 
five million more persons. 

But the loss is not confined in such conflicts to a mere 
expenditure of treasure. They bring much suffering 
and privation. Interference with employment, with 
transportation, or with the production of such necessi- 
ties as coal, causes suffering from lack of light, heat, and 
power, and privations both to those who produce and 
those who consume when perishable commodities spoil. 
Where the conflict becomes acute, loss of life ensues. 
The destruction of life at Herrin, Illinois, which horri- 
fied the whole nation, has been charged to those who 
were hostile to the employers, while mob law at Harri- 
son, Arkansas, has been charged to those who were hos- 
tile to the employees. Whoever was responsible, both 
these occurrences indicate a trampling on the law and a 
breaking down of the safeguards of civilization. 

The economic effect of all this conflict is perfectly 
apparent. In the case of war and government it can be 
exactly measured, In the case of industry it can only 
be estimated. If the two combined have equaled $4,- 
500,000,000 in a single year, when the entire income of 
the nation is estimated at about $60,000,000,000, it 
makes a very heavy burden. No doubt there are two 
and one-quarter million heads of families who do not 
earn more than $2,000 each year, though the average 
for all the people is much in excess of this amount. But 
if out of a population of something over one hundred 
million, something like eleven million men, women, and 
children might be represented in the amount of effort 
that goes into these conflicts, the seriousness of the situ- 
ation becomes perfectly apparent. While nine of the 
people are working and producing, one of them has to 
stand guard to prevent from being destroyed, not only 
that which is being destroyed, not only that which is 
being produced, but the life and liberty, and the very 
national existence, of the others. 

This is an illustration of what a contribution would 
be made to human happiness, if it were possible to secure 
peace, obedience to law, and industrial harmony. What- 
ever affects the government, whatever affects transpor- 
tation, or any of the great enterprises, with the present 
organization of society and distribution of wealth, affects 
the people as a whole. Not only that, but the burden is 
always most grievous to the weak. The results of those 
conflicts are all-inclusive, reaching into every home in 
the land. 

It is impossible to provide an immediate remedy for 
these conditions. The problem is to avoid producing 
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more conflicts and to eliminate the causes of conflicts. 
Those responsible for the control of great business en- 
terprises should, themselves, insist that industry he 
clean. Those responsible for leadership in the trade 
unions should, themselves, insist that employment be 
clean. The management of business ought to be insist- 
ent on the administration of justice at Harrison, Arkan- 
sas, and the management of trade unions ought to be 
insistent on the administration of justice at Herrin, 
Illinois. When carloads of people were left stranded in 
the unbearable heat of a western desert last August, 
representatives of the Railroad Brotherhoods are re- 
ported to have co-operated in bringing those who were 
responsible for such action to trial and punishment. 
This was a most wholesome example, the highest possi- 
ble demonstration of good faith and praiseworthy 
patriotism. 

The people feel these great burdens keenly. Often- 
times they are unconscious of their cause. They grope 
about for remedies. They become inclined to listen to 
those who assert that the trouble lies in our form of 
government and in our standards of society. Bound and 
fettered by these conditions, they lose faith in freedom. 
It becomes easy to conclude that in changing the gov- 
ernment and remodeling society a way to escape is to be 
found. Yet when we examine our laws and customs 
they appear to be sound and just. It is neither govern- 
ment nor society that creates conflicts, but those who 
defy their rules. It is desirable to think of some of 
these things before we conclude that American institu- 
tions are a failure and commit ourselves to their over- 
throw. It is not a change of treaties or constitutions or 
laws, but a change of heart in which will be found the 
ultimate remedy. In the liquidation of hate and un- 
charitableness and in a resort to compassion and good- 
will there lies the only hope. All about are the marvel- 
ous resources of the present, the great opportunities 
created by science and wealth. They are all open to 
humanity, provided there be the character and the spirit 
to receive them. They all wait not on an enactment of 
law, but on an attitude of mind. 

It is not new to assert that unless those who are in 
positions of control, either in management or employ- 
ment, exert themselves to create better conditions there 
will be action on the part of the public through the in- 
strumentality of government. There is a demand, which 
is growing more insistent, for a reduction in the cost of 
the necessaries of life. Shelter, fuel, and transportation 
are only to be had at a very high cost. The freight bill 
of the entire nation for last year was just over $4,000,- 
000,000. The coal bill was not much less. What was 
required to repair the waste of war and industrial con- 
flicts ranks along with these two items. Peace, harmony, 
and obedience could have made a very large reduction 
in their amount, for the war is in every freight and coal 
bill. Such a state cannot but produce a violent demand 
for some kind of government action. 

The danger under such circumstances is that either 
the attempted remedy will be ineffective or it will make 
conditions worse. The alternative to private ownership 
and control is public ownership and control. Broadly 
extended, this is communism. It is not, however, the 
elimination of self-interest which is desired, but the 
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creation of an enlightened and humanized self-interest, 
the realization that true self-interest does not lie in the 
course of conflict, but of co-operation. The government 
and its agents are not in the possession of any resources, 
ability, wisdom, or altruism, except that which they 
secure from private life. In the last analysis, the gov- 
ernment cannot tell the people what to do: the people 
must of necessity think for themselves and act for them 
selves if there is to be maintained a state of responsible 
freedom. It needs no argument to demonstrate that 
where the people are the government they do not get 
rid of their burdens by attempting to unload them on 
the government. 

In spite of all these difficulties our country is not fail- 
ing to make progress. Already it has paid off more than 
one-seventh of its public debt. It has been removing 
both the causes and the disposition for war. Important 
agreements have been made for the limitation of arma- 
ments and for mutual consultation and notification in 
case of disagreement or impending peril. The number 
of industrial conflicts for the first nine months last tabu- 
lated run at the rate of less than one-half of those of the 
previous year. Exports which averaged about $300, 
000,000 per month for the last fiscal year now average 
well toward $400,000,000 per month. Apparently, the 
great loan made to the British Government is about to 
be funded, an action which marks a returning economic 
stability. The spirit of mutual co-operation and help- 
fulness which prevails in the insurance world is coming 
more and more to prevail in the industrial world. We 
are not without the beginnings of this same spirit in the 
international world. A weak sentimentalism plays no 
part in it. It is based on the theory of helping those 
who help themselves. Not on the theory that some 
should bear all the burdens of the others, but on the 
theory that all should share each other’s burdens. It is 
a conspicuous example of that co-operation and charity 
which are indispensable to the progress of mankind. 
There is by no means any reason to be discouraged. 
Rather is there every reason for faith and courage for 
the support of our institutions of government and 
society, and confidence in the increasing power of what 
is right. 
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INTERNATIONAL DRUG TRAFFIC 
By F. R. ELDRIDGE 
The author of this article is Chief of the Far Eastern 


Division in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
of the Department of Commerce.—THE Epiror. 


Ce outstanding facts regarding the international 
traflic in drugs seems to be overlooked in popular 
discussion of the drug evil. 

In 1912 most of the nations of the world signed a 
convention at The Hague, whereby they undertook to 
pass such laws applicable to their own borders as would 
limit the trade in drugs to legitimate medical use. A 
great many of these nations have now passed such laws 
and have notified The Hague of their full adherence to 
The Hague convention. The most prominent excep- 
tions are certain European and Asiatic countries and one 
or two countries of South America. The United States 
in the Harrison act has established strict control over 
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the use of drugs for medical use. ‘The important point 
in the present drug situation, therefore, is the fact that 
practically all of the illicit use of drugs in this country 
is of smuggled origin. 

Most of the opium used in this country originates in 
Asia Minor. This is also believed to be the source of much 
of the illicit traffic. Certain European countries are the 
intermediaries through which these illicit drugs reach 
this country. In the case of these countries the local 
administration of any laws to govern the drug traffic 
is embarrassed by lax governmental authority. Some 
are handicapped in administering national laws for the 
control of the drug traffic by their peculiar system of 
Government which it is proposed to remedy by constitu- 
tional amendments. The fact that most of the opium 
used in this country originates from Asia Minor, how- 
ever, makes any attempt to regulate the international 
drug traffic by control of production almost impossible. 
In certain middle Eastern countries, where much opium 
is grown, it is handled as Government monopoly by the 
Government. Little, if any, of such drug is believed 
to reach the United States. 

Much opium is also grown in parts of the Far East, 
but its growth is in some countries illegal and it is only 
countenanced and encouraged by local military govern- 
ors as a ready source of revenue. The traffic in such 
opium is almost entirely confined to these countries, as 
there are no manufacturers of the drug and its handling 
in a crude state by smugglers is most difficult. Other 
Oriental countries are apparently taking stringent 
measures to enforce administration of local drug restric- 
tion laws, as evidenced by the recent outcries of certain 
of their drug manufacturers, particularly growers and 
manufacturers of coca leaves. 

The above situations all have a direct bearing on the 
growth of the illicit drug traffic in this country, for the 
relatively high value of a small quantity of manufac- 
tured opium, or cocaine, makes the smuggling not only 
extremely difficult to detect, but extremely profitable 
as well. It is well to remember, therefore, that even 
drastic restriction of the legitimate trade in drugs— 
the importation under license and the manufacture in 
compliance with the terms of the Harrison act—is 
unlikely to affect the illegitimate use or the smuggling 
of drugs to any appreciable extent. 

This illegitimate traffic can only be restricted in three 
ways—either by world-wide control of production of 
opium or coca leaves, by world-wide enforcement of strict 
supervision over manufacture and distribution of drugs, 
and by international convention or agreement regarding 
the seizure and confiscation of drugs found illegitimately 
on shipboard. The first alternative has been found 
to be impracticable because of the remote possibility, at 
present, of getting the chief producers of opium or coca 
leaves for world consumption to agree to any such 
restriction or enforce it if they did. The second alterna- 
tive seems to be the logical course to pursue, therefore, 
and is now being discussed. When the control over 
manufacture is perfected throughout the world the need 
for international action on the regulation of common 
carriers of drugs in peace time can and should be made 
as drastic as the rules of war regarding contraband. 
After all the world is, or should be, on a crusade against 
the illegitimate drug traffic, and the right of visit and 
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search, of seizure, and of all other rules regatding con- 
traband of war should apply with equal force against a 
weapon more deadly than cannon and with a growing 
list of fatalities laid at its door each year—the illegiti- 
mate drug. 





IGNORANCE OF THE WORLD’S NAT- 
URAL RESOURCES AS A 
CAUSE FOR WARS 


By Dr. W. BOWIE 


Chief, Division of Geodesy, United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey 


INCE the dawn of history, tribes, races, and nations 

have been engaged in serious struggles and frequent 
conflicts in their efforts to secure those things which 
come from the earth and that are necessary to sustain 
human life. 

It may be said that there are three absolutely essential 
things for existence ; they are food, shelter, and clothing. 
All of these are derived from the soil or sea in one form 
or another. It is the struggle for the raw materials 
which are used in producing the necessary elements 
which has led to so many conflicts, at times practically 
wrecking nations. It is probable, because natural, if 
no restraint, self-imposed or enforced, is exercised, that 
a group of people called a nation, not particularly 
blessed with natural resources, will make an effort to 
secure them from some other country more fortunately 
situated, 

It is natural to assume that where a nation is not 
blessed with abundant resources of ali kinds it would 
be content to exchange its surplus in some things with 
the inhabitants of another country, in the form of trade, 
for those articles which are necessary to the welfare of 
its people. That is the way that should be followed. 
It is the dream of all broad-minded statesmen that what 
their people lack will be obtained from other peoples in 
exchange for what their country has or can produce. 
But these dreams of the statesmen are often merely 
dreams. 

Much of the struggle for natural resources has been 
due to an almost entire lack of knowledge of the extent 
of what the world has in stock. As a nation becomes 
greater in number it feels that its boundaries must be 
extended ; and as its natural resources in the form of 
minerals, timber, and soil fertility are used up, it must 
get land where such things have remained undeveloped. 
Is not this a prime cause of the struggle of the nations 
to possess undeveloped areas? Each country has desired 
to take over such areas as seem to possess those natural 
resources which were most lacking in its own country. 

If the struggle for natural resources is a cause of con- 
tention among nations, how can we minimize or elimi- 
nate some of the dangers that are involved in this 
struggle? 

It would seem to be necessary, first, that the nations 
trust each other and feel that no one nation will strive 
to starve another. In other words, there should be : 
freedom of trade between countries which have various 
elements in the way of natural resources, the one having 
in abundance sharing with the other nations in exchange 
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for products which it does not have itself in sufficient 
quantities, 

The next, or possibly even the very first, thing that 
should be done is to learn just what the resources of the 
world are. That is, their character and extent; the 
facts. 

This generation has inherited from former genera- 
tions the natural resources of the world. Are we to do 
like an improvident inheritor and use our country as if 
it were an unlimited store without taking stock of just 
what exists? Hlow many inheritors have wasted their 
substance before actually knowing what they had in- 
herited ? 

We should act as a wise inheritor and first take stock 
of just what we have. This stock consists essentially 
in the fertility of the soil, forests, minerals that may 
be extracted from the earth, coal, oil, water-power, 
land that may be irrigated, and areas which may be 
drained. Each one of these resources should be sur- 
veyed in the most scientific and accurate manner. 

Of course there is the sea also. We should certainly 
know more of the food-producing capacity of the seas. 
Capt. R. L. Faris, in his address as retiring President of 
the Philosophical Society of Washington, January 14, 
1922, spoke interestingly of “Some Problems of the Sea.” 
Among other things, Captain Faris said: 


The seas which man found here upon his advent on earth 
he seems, as a matter of course, to have long considered as 
a part of his natural surroundings, and generally ceased to 
trouble himself about them—their size, their depths, their 
contents, or even their effect upon his life. Yet the area 
of the seas is much larger than that of all land areas of the 
earth, and their infiuence upon his daily life, and even upon 
his very nature, is profound and persistent. The very ratio 
of sea to land surface is essential to the existence and de- 
velopment of the present humankind. 

A study of the life in the sea is no longer one of scien- 
tific interest only, but one of pressing economic importance, 
as an added source of supply of human food for the ever- 
growing populations of the earth. 

From a biological standpoint, are there any deserts in the 
sea? Is it possible to cultivate the sea as we do the land, 
or as we do our oyster resources, or our streams and lakes 
by stocking with fish? 

To utilize our land areas economically, topographic, min- 
eral, forest, and other special surveys are essential. Just 
so, it is important to have a scientific survey of our ocean 
areas to enable us to take stock of its natural resources, 
and, having this, thereby to be in a position intelligently to 
develop and to utilize its resources in an economical and 
efficient manner. 

Aside from being the highway of the commerce of the 
world, do we also need to use the food resources of the sea 
for the maintenance of the human race? Or, in other 
words, must we depend upon the sea to provide a portion 
of the food necessary for the existence of the coming popu- 
lations? Does the human body now require for its best 
development any essential elements of food that can be 
supplied by the sea only? 

If these questions are answered in the affirmative, then, 
among others, the sea food problem requires our most intel- 
ligent attention, especially as the people are even now tak- 
ing thought of their food supply, which the tillable land 
areas of the earth are daily growing less and less able to 
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meet, as evidenced by the rising basic costs of food. Sea 
foods have been looked upon as desirable, but not abso 
lutely essential, parts of human diet. They may soon be 
come necessary to supplement an inadequate food supply 
from the lands. 

It was the belief of Sir John Murray that the sea is 
capable of a productivity equal to that of the land. It is 
xenerally estimated that less than five per cent of man’s 
food how comes from the sea. If so, then the sea has un- 
realized possibilities of utilization that are vast from the 
economic standpoint, and a comprehensive study of these 
possibilities should not be overlooked or neglected, especially 
by maritime nations. 

As the land areas are made subservient to the practical 
needs of man just so must the sea be made more useful in 
supplying the needs of the human race, both physical and 
cultural. But the utilization of the resources of the ocean 
must and will follow its scientific investigation and study. 
Let us find out what is in the sea, and then learn how to 
apply it to our needs. 

I think that there can be no doubt that the lack of acecu- 
rate knowledge of the form of the ocean basins has already 
retarded industrial progress, commercial development, and 
scientific and cultural advancement of the world. 

Only about one-seventh of the land area of the world is 
in anywise adequately mapped, and the form of the sea 
hottom is proportionately not so well known as the topog- 
raphy of the land. The surface of the sea holds less of 
interest to mankind than the surface of the land; however, 
to the man of science, the bottom of the oceans, if it could 
be exposed to view, would no doubt reveal equally as much 
of scientific and popular interest as the land surfaces. 

From physiographic and biologic standpoints the border 
land of sea and shore, the so-called continental shelf, holds 
a closer claim upon our attention than any other part of the 
sea. This is the most populous part of the ocean as regards 
the different forms of sea life; and here also the physical 
forces of the sea are most manifest and effective in pro 
ducing the physiographic transformation that the face of the 
earth is experiencing without cessation. 

Let us do what we can to popularize this subject: to show 
its scientific and cultural as well as its economic aspects. 
Let us interest the public in the value of knowing and cul- 
tivating these great ocean fields, to learn more of Nature, 
as well as to make the lives of coming generations more 
certain and secure. 

Science, applied to our national resources, has made the 
great industrial development of America, but with this de- 
velopment the needs of the rapidly growing nation have 
correspondingly increased, so that today we are forced to 
tuke thought of the remaining natural resources of the 
land. A study of the sea will widen the field of our natural 
resources as weil as extend the limits of human knowledge 


and culture. 


The first step in the surveys, which would give us an 
accurate knowledge of the resources of the earth, should 
he an accurate topographic map showing the geographic 
positions of every topographic feature and the configura- 
tion of the ground, above and below the oceans, by means 
of contours. 

With such a map each one of the surveys for a par- 
ticular natural resource could be made with accuracy 
and effectiveness. Not only this, but if such surveys 
are made we can tell from the location and figuration of 
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the ground, as indicated by the map, whether such re- 
sources are actually available or not. Many of us are 
familiar with cases where good engineering propositions 
have failed because of the difficult natural conditions 
that are involved in the projects. Had these been 
known before the work was undertaken much money 
and effort might have been saved. 

No doubt, one hundred years from now there will be 
two or three times as many human beings on the earth 
as we have today. These people must be fed, and we 
must look to our soil fertility and water capacities 
to produce the food that is absolutely essential for 
their existence. We must produce the forests, for 
example, for it is from them that we get materials 
to make our shelters and for use in many of the indus- 
tries dealing with production, manufacturing, and trans- 
portation. The coal and oil supplies of the world can- 
not last forever. It takes millions of vears for the 
production of these very essential articles in our civili- 
zation. If we think in terms of centuries, we can 
readily see that coal and oil are both being used up, for 
there is only a certain amount in the world. In 100 or 
1,000 years there may not be a particle produced to re- 
place what is used. On the other hand, we have such 
resources as forests which can be not only maintained in 
the amount of their production, but can be, by a wise 
development, utilized and conserved within a single 
human life. We have water flowing down the rivers 
and streams which can be utilized without in any way 
interfering with the amount that can be available in 
the future. We are coming to realize the wisdom of the 
policy of harnessing our rivers and streams and making 
them do the work for which we are now using coal 
and oil. 

The good will between nations is frequently improved 
by easy means of communication from one to another. 
Therefore, highways, railroads, and waterways should 
be extended over a continent in such a way as to make 
easy transportation. The topographic map will be of 
an inestimable value in showing the best routes for high- 
ways and railroads. 

In conclusion it may be said that if a complete know!l- 
edge of the world’s resources is available and made 
public so that every one can see for himself just what 
the world has, we shall then be in a position to adopt 
some means for the utilization, development, and con- 
servation of these resources, not only for ourselves, but 
for generations to come. It ought to be inconceivable 
for human beings to be guided by fear of starvation 
in the future when, as a matter of fact, there may be 
ample resources to provide for the human races for all 
times to come; but let us first find out just what we 
have in stock and then we may not be so anxious to kill 
each other in our efforts to control resources in order 
that we may live. 

The first thing is to make an accurate topographic 
map of the whole world, even though it may take several 
generations, and to follow this with accurate surveys of 
our resources and to publish these in map or book form 
so that the information may be available for all. 

What the earth and the sea have to offer in the way 
of food, shelter, and clothing ought to be known, for 
without this information we can only, especially in our 
international relations, see through a glass, darkly. 
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REFLECTIONS ON MY VISIT TO JAPAN 


By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


URING my Visit to Japan in October and November, 

several matters of historic or world interest took 
place. Conspicuous among these was the withdrawal of 
Japanese troops from Siberia; the feeding by the Japa- 
nese, at Gensan, in Korea, of a host of “white Russian” 
refugees from Vladivostok ; the abandonment of Tsing- 
tao and the rest of Shantung; the withdrawal of Japa- 
nese troops from Hankow and elsewhere in China; the 
scrapping of ships, with the release of some 30,000 men 
from the navy. Finally, on the initiative of the 
Women’s Peace Society of Japan, all reference to mili- 
tary glory was elimifated from the histories and readers 
used in the lower schools. 

The general motives for these acts are found in the 
popular recognition of the cost, certainty of failure, and 
danger involved in militarism and imperial ambitions. 

Some sixty years ago Japan suddenly emerged from 
the feudal system, under which the real governor of the 
nation was the Shogun, or head of the army. By way of 
compromise, the constitution then adopted provided that 
each cabinet should contain a general and an admiral, 
and military action was distinctly outside the control of 
civil authority. It was the military group which over- 
rode civil rule in Korea, inciting a bitter and futile 
revolt. It was the military members in Count Okuma’s 
ministry who “put over” the “twenty-one demands” on 
China, some of these demands freely denounced in Japan 
as “infamous,” but which apparently the Prime Minister 
was too proud to disown, though contrary to his own 
avowed and actual policy. It was the military element 
in 1914 who tried to force Japan into siding with Ger- 
many, a purpose thwarted by resolute firmness of Count 
Okuma, who would not consider for a moment breaking 
the treaty with Great Britain, and for which act of 
obstinacy Okuma and Japan were loudly damned by 
the German ambassador. 

The essential reasons for withdrawal of troops from 
Siberia and China are found in the following: 

1. The enormous expense involved in imperialistic 
ventures. The land is poor and overtaxed and the cost 
of living is three or four times what it used to be. The 
money wasted at Vladivostok and Tsing-tao is badly 
needed for internal improvements, especially the desire 
to give Tokyo and Osaka what those huge cities have 
never had—sewers, paved streets, subways, sidewalks, 
and adequate markets. The mayor of Tokyo, Baron 
Goto, said, while I was in that city, that his efforts to 
modernize Tokyo, for which he has brought Prof. 
Charles A. Beard, of New York, as city planner, would 
be successful if he had the $300,000,000 ‘wasted at 
Vladivostok. 

2. The capitalists in general are in favor of retrench- 
ment. Imperialism and war mean waste of property, 
and bankers do not favor waste. 

3. The intellectuals, for the most part, are and have 
been consistently opposed to these ventures. These men, 
educated in the admirable Japanese imperial universi- 
ties or else in America or England, have the ideas cur- 
rent in the world of science. One of the strongest 
influences for conciliation and peace is found in the 
Japanese men and womey, some two thousand in num- 
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ber, trained in universities of America and Britain. 
In Tokyo alone are sixty graduates of Stanford—pro- 
fessors, engineers, and business men—equally loyal to 
their nation and their a/ma mater. 

t, Public opinion of England and America (but of 
no other countries) has great weight in Japan, in so far 
as it understood and discriminated from yellow 
journalism and the ranting of “professional rough- 
necks.” The Japanese have come to believe that their 
sober friends in foreign countries regret these adven- 
tures, into both of which they were led at the request 
of their allies. They were asked té& replace the Cer- 
mans in China and to safeguard the Czechoslovaks re- 
treating through Siberia. But they held on too long 
after the fall of the curtain. 

5. The military men themselves are now coming to 
believe that they “backed the wrong horse,” and that 
Germany, after all, was not the model of a successful 
nation. Most of these men are sincere patriots, seeking 
only the welfare of Japan as they understood it. But 
the people no longer trust their judgment. The changed 
condition has been frankly met by the present Prime 
Minister, Admiral Kato, the head of the navy, who sees 
that as “a great naval power” Japan was putting a 
heavy mortgage on its future. A few army men bluster 
and still hold out for “perfect defense,” as in all other 
countries which have been militarized, but they get little 
encouragement from the intelligent public. 

6. The Japanese scholars and ethical teachers believe 
with Lincoln, that “no people are good enough to rule 
another by force.” 

7. The Japanese Government has given its pledge to 
withdraw, and, though administrations change, pledges 
are not broken. I do not remember a case in which a 
government in Japan has not kept its word. I have 
never heard of a single case of violation of the Root- 
Takahira Convention, named by Will Irwin “The Gen- 
tlemen’s Agreement.” 

To Japan the Washington Conference, whether rati- 
fied in Europe or not, came like a welcome shower to a 
desert land. It pricked the rising bubble of suspicion, 
fear, and hate, bringing about confidence in the good- 
will of America and opening the way to the reduction 
of waste and the abatement of taxation. 

The backbone of Japanese militarism lay in fear of 
the American navy, just as our own “Japanese menace” 
exists primarily to carry elections and to bring our navy 
to California. 

The California alien land acts have gravely hurt the 
feelings of a proud, sensitive, and warm-hearted people, 
not so much through their intention and purpose as 
through the raw and inconsiderate method, involving, 
as Roosevelt once insisted, “the maximum of irritation 
with the minimum of efficiency.” 

The Japanese authorities do not want and never have 
wanted their laborers to go to America or anywhere else 
where they are not welcomed. They have granted no 
passports to any since 1908, except picture brides (as 
granted in the “Gentlemen’s Agreement”). They have 
granted none to go to Mexico since about 1910, when 
Count Hayashi adopted that policy, unasked, in order 
to allay criticism. On the annexation of Hawaii many 
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thousands of Japanese came over, but the Foreign Office 
has no control over these or any others outside their own 
eountry. 


Some come in still fn irregular fashion, but 
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the Japanese Government will do anything it can to 
prevent this, and the number cannot be great. 

The rights of their nationals as members of “a most 
favored nation” were limited through the operation of 
a statute passed fifty years ago by compromise between 
the friends of the Negro and the enemies of the Chinese. 

Japan, among Asiatic nations, stands in a class by 
herself, as the only one possessing an actual constitu- 
tional government and with a coherent scheme of com- 
pulsory education, ending in six great state universities, 
with about 20,000 students, ranking with the best in 
Europe. They are prepared to grant by treaty any 
reasonable request of the United States, but they have 
a moral (and | trust legal) right to be consulted when 
the interests of their own people are concerned, 

When the proper occasion arises and our minds and 
hands in America are not occupied with the wreck of 
the continent of Europe, the Japanese Government will 
ask for certain things: 

1. A joint high commission, which shall make all 
relevant facts accurately and authoritatively known to 
the people at large in both nations. 

2. A treaty of similar content to replace the Root- 
Takahira Convention, which, having no legal value, is 
subject to attack and misrepresentation. 

3. They will liberalize their expatriation laws, which 
are now much the same as those of the continent of 
Europe, which hold on to expatriates in the interest of 
conscription. They are not much interested in ques- 
tions of foreign citizenship, but, with political troubles 
of their own, each administration hopes to avoid foreign 
complications, 

The question of the constitutionality of one or both 
land acts should be settled. 

Has a State the right to interfere with the nation’s 
international relations ? 

Has a State the right to divide aliens “of the most 
favored nation” into two classes on any pretext what- 
ever? 

Has a State, “through initiative and referendum,” 
largely a haphazard form of legislation, a right to 
throw international responsibilities on the Federal Gov- 
ernment ? 

If these questions are answered affirmatively, two 
duties are plain—the abolition or limitation of the 
“referendum” and the repeal or amendment of the citi- 
zenship act, grossly misused by the statutes of Califor- 
nia. We are far too lax in our naturalization of for- 
eigners; but it is a central principle of America that 
“men are men,” and all persons legally here as actual 
and permanent residents should have it within their 
power to become citizens. This is for our protection as 
well as theirs, else an imperium in imperio is likely to 
grow up—communities under control of some foreign 
consul. It was to prevent this that children of all races 
born in this country are allowed citizenship. The refer- 
endum method of dealing with foreign nations is plainly 
suicidal. It ought to be unconstitutional to allow inter- 
national interests to be dealt with in slapdash fashion, 
leaving the Federal Government to defend, explain, or 
apologize. 

Japan is to be our next neighbor on this coast for a 
thousand years. Her people are eager and active, and 
it is vastly to our interest, moral and commercial alike, 
that she should be consulted courteously when any mat- 
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ter concerning her affairs, large or small, is at stake. In 
general, her government will agree to anything we may 
reasonably ask; but such matters should not come as a 
surprise. 

The question of racial equality has been made a de- 
mand of Japan. I believe that it will not be repeated. 
To invite Japan to international conferences is all the 
“equality” either President or Congress can grant. 
Each citizen has the right to think of foreign peoples 
as his education or his ignorance permits. Further- 
more, the very demand presupposes previous inequality 
or inferiority. No one friend or enemy regards the 


Japanese as an inferior race—only  different—and 


among educated people on both sides, this difference 
seems very small—politically and socially negligible. 


Sranrorp, UNiversity, CAuir., January 18, 1925. 





A FRENCH CRITICISM OF M. POINCARE 
‘By A. J. 

The following article was written by a very well informed 
French woman in reply to our request for her opinion on 
the current situation in France. It left Paris two weeks 
before the French occupation of the Ruhr and sheds a most 
interesting light on the frame of mind in certain French 
quarters prior to that momentous event.—THE EpITor. 

Paris, New Year’s Day. 
ou ASK me for my idea of the situation in France. 
Alas, my opinion is a trifling thing, the more so as 

I belong to a minority and disagree with my compatriots 
on most points, above all with those in my set. It is 
sad, but most French people are Poincaréists and sup- 
port the policy followed by our Premier. It is true that 
he speaks loudly and forcefully and threatens much, but, 
by reason of the facts, he does not put his threats into 
execution. Thus he risks the alienation of our one-time 
Allies’ sympathies; he exasperates the hatred of Ger- 
many, and we get nothing further out of it. 

His politics are so clumsy that we are taken for that 
which we are not. Germany meets our legitimate claims 
with signal and manifest bad fatth and passive resist- 
ance. But we are so clumsy that it is we, ourselves, who 
appear in bad faith as against Germany, and seem to 
wish not to receive payment, but to ruin our old enemies 
and annex the left bank of the Rhine. Nothing of the 
sort has come into our heads, except, perhaps, in thie 
case of certain superpatriots and nationalists at all costs, 
some Leon Daudet or other rowdy of his type. On the 
morrow of the war, while our wounds were yet bleeding, 
it seemed impossible to put Germans into the devastated 
regions to rebuild the ruins. It was a question of senti- 
ment. ‘But commercialism, which never loses sight of 
its interest, exploited this idea: to bring foreign labor 
into France was to deprive the French workmen of their 
work, provoke unemployment, and shut an outlet to 
commerce and industry. These, paralyzed during the 
war, must be protected against German “dumping.” 
Let us raise tariff barriers, and in their shelter we can 
dispose of French products advantageously. This raised 
the cost of living, but the trades people don’t care. Be- 
sides, all the nationalists of all countries have succeeded 
in raising tariffs; we are not the only ones. 

(Giermany, unable to trade with any one, saw her cur- 
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rency depreciate, and thus finds herself unable to meet 
at one and the same moment her obligations toward her 
own people, to whom she owes daily more formidable 
sums, and toward the foreigner, of which France is one. 
Further, this situation, all the horror of which she at- 
tributes to us, increases her hatred of us, which our 
clumsiness, our pinpricks, often useless, keep alive, and 
which German nationalists exploit against us. It has 
come to the point where the last of all wars is likely to 
be followed, very soon, by another, not less than the last. 

Is it not absolutely a despairing thought to think that 
the war has taught humanity nothing, that that fright- 
ful carnage has been in vain, and that the net result has 
been to awaken the nationalist spirit in all peoples with- 
out exception? National egotism! There is the enemy! 
How far we are from that phrase, which is more than 
ever in season, “Love one another”! And to think that 
the mass of the people only ask to live in peace, to lead 
a quiet little life, and in each country a handful of 
financiers and ambitious politicians, insatiable, excite 
the bellicose instincts of the populace and throw them 
one against another. A few inflammatory speeches, a 
bugle, a drum, plaving a military march in the streets, 
and the people rush, crying “To Berlin!” or “To Paris!” 
Can nothing, then, be done to open the people's eyes to 


.their real interests, which are to live in good understand- 


ing with their neighbors ? 

What will happen tomorrow? What irreparable 
words will Poincaré say tomorrow? In what mad ad- 
venture will he precipitate us? Will he carry out his 
threats or will he proffer new ones? And to think that 
the Germans are as badly governed as we are. 

We alienate all our friends, the United States leading. 
Very soon the world will forget that Germany unloosed 
the cataclysm of which all Europe has been the victim, 
that France was heroic in those tragic hours, and will 
only see our political faults for which the French people 
are not responsible, which are the deeds of a_ political 
clique blinded by nationalism. And our friends aban- 
don us. Our Oriental policy contributes to alienate 
American sympathy from us. The French are Turco- 
phile. Why? I don’t know. We know the Turks 
through the romances of Loti and Claude Farrere; we 
are victims of an Oriental mirage. And then, too, we 
like them as compared with Constantine. 

We cannot forget the massacre of our sailors, and 
lose sight of the fact that the Turks were allied to the 
Germans, that they cost us the bloody Saloniki cam- 
paign, and that, owing to them, the war lasted two years 
longer. We forget the Turkish atrocities in Asia Minor, 
the Armenian massacres, their industrial and commer- 
cial incapacity, their inaptitude for civilization, and we 
only think of their religious fanaticism to make them 
our allies and not our enemies. As if fanaticism makes 
any distinction among Christians ! 

When I say “us,” I mean the majority of French, for 
you may see by the preceding lines that I am not blind 
to their faults. The reasoned policy of France bade us 
support the Greeks, who, in the end, had been our allies. 
Without going to war with Turkey it would have sufficed 
for France to unite her voice to that of England to keep 
them in control. Instead of that, we have ruffled Eng- 
land, and we have encouraged the successive pretentions 
of the Angora Government. Many faults have been 


we 
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committed in the Orient. England has excited inordi- 
nate ambitions in Greece, who undertook a task which 
was far too heavy for their weak shoulders. We lent our 
weight to the Turks, and we have only gained trouble 
therefrom. But there are the oil wells of Mosul. . . . 
Need I tell you that there are always financiers behind 
the scenes ? 





AN AMERICAN SOCIETY OF SALESMEN 
OF PEACE THROUGH JUSTICE 


By CLARKE F. HUNN 


I’ AN article in the July, 1922, Apvocarr or Peace, 
Mr. George Maurice Morris did us the service of 
stepping, for a moment, away from the traditional dig- 
nity of membership in this century-old organization and, 
mentally cocking his hat on one side, he assumed the 
plebian frame of mind of the “man in the street” and 
this excellent citizen’s attitude towards our Society. 
He has told us his reaction: “Well, here I am, one of 
the folk your international work is supposed to bless— 
how are you going to get me interested in it? Tve 
heard that sort of stuff—high-brow  stuff—before. 
What do ‘standards of morality and principles of justice 
expressed in law’ mean to me?” This, Mr. Morris 
reminded us, is one of our “prospects.” He and millions 
varying not greatly from him are our “market.” Are 


we taking the best means to “sell” to this “market,” 
and, if not, what are we going to do about it? 


The writer did us the further service of making us 
realize that we cannot afford to be offended with this 
idea that we are salesmen of our particular brand of 
peace, which we term Peace through Justice, A Gov- 
erned World, A Government of Laws between the Na- 
tions, and so on. It will not do to draw away and have 
no traffic with a world so crass as to speak of selling 
peace. The dusty shelves of history are crammed with 
the tales of great minds not yet quite great enough to 
share their talents with lesser men, producers who could 
not bring themselves to enter the marts of trade and sell 
their produce. The producer who is big enough to be 
the salesman of his own wares has something of the 
humility of those who “shall inherit the earth,” and 
the assertion can be ventured that no movement so far- 
reaching nor so deeply founded as the American Peace 
Society can afford to be without this spirit of meekness. 

Of course, we have been selling our wares all along, 
in a limited sense, otherwise we would have had no 
ApvocaTe OF Peace. The difficulty has been that our 
market has been limited. We have been selling our 
peace idea to those to whom it proved readily attractive. 
The Apvocare oF PErAcE circulates among people 
already “sold.” The same people are invited to our 
annual meetings. These are the people we naturally 
pick out to discuss our subject with. All that is as it 
should be. But it cannot stop there, if the American 
Peace Society is to be an active agent for, not a millen- 
ial, but a very present, world peace through justice. 
We must individually do more than pay our member- 
ship fees and support in various ways our periodical. 
Mr. Morris has expressed the necessity exactly in calling 
our membership “salesmen of the American Peace 
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Society.” Our obligation is not merely to acquiesce and 
to support, but to sell. 

The membership of the American Peace Society is 
microscopic in comparison to the population of the 
world, not because the world is hostile to this Society’s 
idea, nor because it is prejudiced in favor of any other 
plan, but because it is congenitally afraid of having to 
think. As a matter of fact, the world longs for peace. 
It dreams of it, prays for it, and works for it as it is 
given the light to perceive profitable means of obtaining 
Nor does the world actually dislike constructive 
thinking. It is intensely proud of every bit that it 
achieves. But it dreads the possibility of having to 
think, as a person may dread the cold sea-water and yet 
delight in the surf once the plunge has been made. The 
membership of the American Peace Society is not identi- 
cal with the population of the world, for one reason, 
because, as we have talked it and written it, “Peace 
through Justice” has sounded like “Peace through 
Having to Think” to the many millions who may be 
dimly aware of our constructive activities. For this 
very reason ephemeral peace plans have made deep in- 
roads upon the public consciousness where ours has re- 
mained unknown. A “League of Peace through Not 
Having to Think” is assured of instant popularity at 
any time. This, to the writer’s mind, is the competi- 
tion that must be met. And such competition is not 
rightly to be engaged in successfully by attempting to 
“popularize” our platform. Jazzing Handel and 
Haydn does not bring classical music into successful 
competition with modern dance music. This is the sort 
of salesmanship that endeavors to foist a product “just 
as good” upon the public. This ig not at all competi- 
tion, but rather, if we may coin a word, “surreptition.” 

The solution is to present our platform so simply and 
lucidly that even people afraid of having to think will 
gradually find it appealing to their suppressed desire 
to think constructively. By fair words and friendly 
reassurance, once you have enticed your timorous bather 
into the cold water of clear thinking, he will frolic with 
the hardiest logician undismayed. 

Let’s first be fair to ourselves and face the fact that 
we are aspiring to the highest type of salesmanship. 
And why not? The product we sell deserves our best. 
The highest type of salesmanship is that which knows 
its product thoroughly, considers its prospect charitably 
and yet shrewdly, and convinces utterly because of the 
intelligence with which its presentation of the product 
is exactly fitted to the mental attitude of the prospect. 
When this type of salesmanship sells automobiles or 
steel rails or carpet tacks or kodaks, its field of opera- 
tions is necessarily limited. There are quantities of 
persons in the world who never have wanted and never 
will want these products. But when this type of sales- 
manship sells peace, it is doubtful whether even the 
savages of darkest Africa or the cannibals of the Pacific 
islands are to be excluded from the market available. 
Its prospect is any one it meets, anywhere, everywhere. 
In this respect there is no limit. 

The super-salesman’s two servants are tact and in- 
tensive study. I veritably believe that with intensive 
study alone he can accomplish practically as much as 
with them both. If he will take the trouble, for 
instance, to know his product so well that its superiority 


peace, 
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and desirability can be briefly and convineingly ex- 
plained to a ten-year-old child, he can safely approach 
any more subtle mentality. 

I aim to write constructive criticism, and I confess 
that I am considering, at this moment, the greatest 
donation that I have ever made to the American Peace 
Society, or probably could ever make. I am consider- 
ing the possibility of sitting down and studying inten- 
sively its program, reducing it to basic, primary terms, 
translating its somewhat ponderous paragraphs into 
what has been called “you-and-me” phraseology, putting 
it all into the idiom of that fellow man who mentally 
cocks his hat on one side and says—perhaps more wist- 
fully than we would ever have believed: “Well, here I 
am. What do ‘standards of morality and principles of 
justice expressed in law’ mean to me?” 

Suppose you or I were to consider seriously making 
the gift to the American Peace Society of a super-sales- 
man’s knowledge of its peace program, its workableness, 
its adaptability, its logic, its superiority to other peace 
programs, its vital necessity, its assurances of success, 
its meaning to the individual in his hearth-and-office, 
every-day little world, its value to the nation first sup- 
porting it, and so on and so on; we would find ourselves 
facing this somewhat dismaying fact: To sell to people 
afraid of having to think, you yourself must not be 
afraid of having to think. 

But I suppose that if a bare two hundred of us made 
it our business to know the program of the American 
Peace Society in this way the old American Peace 
Society would leap into a prominence in our several 
communities that it has not attained since its founda- 
tion. How could it help it? Two hundred of us so 
familiar with those “Suggestions for a Governed World” 
that their provisions were constantly in our thoughts 
as the ready and reasonable and obvious expression of 
our deepest convictions—so familiar with them that 
we could explain them comprehensively and yet within 
the comprehension of a ten-year-old child—we could 
not keep quiet about the American Peace Society! We 
could not help but talk it day and night, talk it intelligi- 
bly, and to persons of every grade of intelligence with 
whom we came into contact. And the public would 
respond with the interest and support it gives freely to 
every cause that will invite rather than besiege its at- 
tention, every cause the presentation of which is the 
result of hard thinking and a genuine effort to meet the 
public on the common ground of a recognition of its 
will for good. As for us, we should have well deserved 
the title of “Super-salesmen of Peace through Justice.” 





It is appropriate to call the attention of our prospec- 
tive salesmen, so thoughtfully referred to by Mr. Hunn, 
to the specific thing this Society has for sale. It is set 
forth in the second paragraph of its constitution. The 
language reads: “The purpose of the American Peace 
Society shall be to promote permanent international 
peace through justice; and to advance in every proper 
way the general use of conciliation, arbitration, judicial 
methods, and other peaceful means of avoiding and 
adjusting differences among nations, to the end that 
right shall rule might in a law-governed world.”— 
Eprror. 
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SESQUI-CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 1926, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Official Announcement 
By THE ASSOCIATION 


TS plans for the Sesqui-Centennial Exhibition in 
1926 are presented by the directors of the associa- 
tion in full appreciation of the opportunity that con- 
fronts the city of Philadelphia and the desire of the citi- 
zens for a fitting commemoration of the wonderful 
achievements of mankind under the spirit of liberty 
proclaimed in this city by the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Both the opportunity and the responsibility 
are great. 

Philadelphia, the Mother City of the Republic, once 
more meeting her responsibilities, invites the nation 
and the world to join in a great demonstration of prog- 
ress and amity by which the peace and prosperity of all 
peoples will be advanced and insured. 

The plans have had exhaustive consideration by our 
own committees, by able and reliable architects and 
engineers, by those who have had wide experience in a 
practical way in various expositions and by business and 
professional men and citizens generally. Such modifi- 
cations and additions as may seem advisable as the 
undertaking progresses will be made. 

The plans call for a modern exhibition of inspiring 
grandeur cast upon new and practical lines and fully 
capable of being translated into reality. In_ their 
preparation careful consideration has been given to in- 
suring for Philadelphia, as the city in which the exhibi- 
tion is held, many permanent buildings and municipal 
improvements and enduring betterments of the park 
that the contributions of city, State, and Federal gov- 
ernments will in fact be an investment with manifold 
direct returns, that as the financing is worked out it will 
put no special tax burdens on the people nor load the 
city with debt for which nothing of material value 
remains. 

This exhibition can be developed at a cost to the asso- 
ciation of $15,000,000, and this advance will be repaid 
by the visiting throngs in addition to the world-wide 
prestige and invaluable publicity accruing to Phila- 
delphia. 

PLAN OF THE SESQUI-CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 


The Sesqui-Centennial Exhibition shall be a world 
festival of peace and progress under the auspices of the 
President and Congress of the United States, the gov- 
ernor and legislature of Pennsylvania, the mayor and 
council of the city of Philadelphia. 

Its purpose shall be threefold: To mark the 150th 
anniversary of the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence ; to portray the progress of the world particu- 
larly in the 50 years since the Centennial Exhibition 
held in Philadelphia in 1876; to create a closer under- 
standing and foster the good-will of the peoples of the 


world. 
TIME AND PLACE 


The exhibition will open in Philadelphia at 12.00 
o’clock noon, Friday, April 30, 1926, and close Satur- 
day, November 13, 1926. 
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The grounds will commence on the Parkway at a 
point east of the Art Museum and extend into Fair- 
mount Park, occupying an area ample for all require- 
ments for an attendance of more than a million a day 
for the proper perspective of grounds and buildings, yet 
using such locations only as will in no wise mar the 
present beautiful landscape of the park or interfere 
with the traffic through it to and from the city. 

A single concourse will be provided to accommodate 
hundreds of thousands of persons gathered to listen to 
the President, or other distinguished speaker, or to wit- 
ness ceremonials, pageants, or electrical or fireworks dis- 
plays. ° 

Between the buildings will be gardens, lagoons, paths 
and roadways, and suitable facilities for easily moving 
about. 

While there will be an approach to the grounds from 
Logan Square, in the very heart of the city, as many 
entrances as necessary will be provided for the throngs 


coming from all directions. Adjacent parking space 


will be reserved for the thousands of motor cars bring- 
ing visitors from near and far and a large tract, fully 
equipped for their needs, will be maintained for tenting 


automobiles. Aerodromes will be provided at proper 
points, special railroad stations will be constructed con- 
venient to entrances, the river will be used for water 
transportation, and easy movement will be afforded by 
an inner trolley or motor bus system with extensions 
to the motor parking and camping places, and by num- 
berless wheel-chairs under conduct of the Boy Scouts 
of America, serving also as drilled informative guides. 


KEYNOTE OF THE EXHIBITION 


The dominant aim of the Sesqui-Centennial will be 
to interpret the spirit of the twentieth century and to 
reflect it in beauty and happiness. New methods and 
original features will be developed, departing entirely 
from previous expositions, except for their practical 
lessons. It will be an exhibition of quality rather than 
of quantity, depending upon ideas and ideals rather 
than upon amount of money spent, either by the asso- 
ciation or by the participating States and nations. It 
will be to all who see it an inspirational and educational 
stimulus that will endure throughout their lives. 


PERMANENT BUILDINGS 


The distinguishing feature of the exhibition will be 
its legacy of permanent structures. 

The United States Government will be asked to con- 
struct on the Parkway a permanent building for its 
exhibit and for Federal uses afterward. 

The commonwealth of Pennsylvania will be asked 
likewise to gonstruct a permanent building to house 
later the State’s activities in Philadelphia. 

The free library, now in process of erection, will be 
used for a wonderful display of the growth of the 
nation’s educational and literary forces as a prelude to 
installation of its collections. 

The new Victory Hall will be completed in time for 
the exhibition, with its various auditoriums in which 
will be given great musical and choral festivals by the 
best choruses and orchestras of all nations; organ con- 
certs on the largest organ in the world, to be presented 
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and erected in the largest auditorium; a grand opera 
season by the world’s most famous opera companies ; 
drama by the most distinguished actors; great Sesqui- 
Centennial and foreign balls and festal banquets in its 
spacious dining-hall to seat many thousands of people. 

The contribution of the women of Philadelphia will 
be a splendid permanent and thoroughly equipped hos- 
pital, to be used during the exhibition and to be 
equipped after its close as the most complete maternity 
and general hospital in the world. 


THE FINE ARTS 


The beautiful new Art Museum, already rising ma- 
jestically at the head of the Parkway, will provide an 
unsurpassed fire-proof art gallery in which it is proposed 
to hold, with the co-operation of other nations, the most 
magnificent loan art exhibit ever gathered together, 
bringing to the United States for the benefit of the 
millions who cannot visit foreign capitals the choisest 
art treasures from each. 

While foreign nations are invited to make exhibits 
illustrating their progress in industrial fields, they will 
be asked particularly to evidence their good-will by 
offerings of their most precious and far-famed art 
treasures to be added to loans of those already in gal- 
leries in this country. For example: “Mona Lisa,” 
“The Venus de Milo,” and “The Winged Victory,” from 
France; “The Sistine Madonna,” the most beloved pic- 
ture in the world,from Germany ; Ruben’s “Descent from 
the Cross,” and the priceless Gobelin tapestries from 
Belgium. 

The finest examples of the paintings of the Turner, 
Reynolds, and Gainsborough schools from Great Britain, 
as also the original “Magna Charta,” to be shown with 
the original Declaration of Independence, the Gettys- 
burg speech in Lincoln’s writing, and the Constitution 
of the United States, these will be sought. 

Thus, too, will all the nations of the earth be asked to 
offer their most cherished possessions hitherto un- 
dreamed of in a single assembly of art. 


CHARACTERISTIC DISPLAYS BY FOREIGN NATIONS 


From every nation will also be solicited distinctive 
exhibits in other lines which tourists cross oceans and 
continents to see. 

Thus, all the countries of the earth would join in 
unexampled testimonials of cordiality toward the people 
of the United States. 

For example, from France, a wonderful Palace of 
Fashion, housing an unexcelled display of most beauti- 
ful silks, gowns, millinery, etc.; from Belgium, a 
House of Lace, filled with the most superb lace and 
the lacemakers at work ; from The Netherlands, a Dutch 
farm, serving as an outdoor restaurant along the Schuyl- 
kill, where thousands could eat at small cost; showing 
the Dutch cows, the country’s cheeses, chocolates, ete., 
and the people in costume. And thus would be pre- 
sented to each nation a distinct and characteristic idea. 

To secure participation along lines of such suggestions, 
commissions will be sent to reinforce the invitations of 
the President to foreign nations and likewise to induce 
the co-operation of the States of our own Union. 











EXHIBITION BUILDINGS 


Among the great exhibits buildings in which the 
foreign nations will be asked to display evidences of 
their progress during the past fifty years, along with 
American exhibitors, there will be: A vast Automobile 
Hall, designed to portray the progress of the automotive 
industry and to present the greatest collection of the 
most highly perfected motor vehicles from every part 
of the world; a great Aeroplane Building with an aero- 
drome for exhibition purposes, demonstrating world 
achievement in the navigation of the air; an Electrical 
Palace, filled with the amazing wonders of electricity— 
supplementing the brilliant illumination of buildings 
and grounds and the practical uses of telephone, wire- 
less, and radio throughout; Halls of Commerce and 
Industry, in which the progress of the past fifty years 
will be dramatized by contrast—as, for example, the 
origina] Corliss engine in direct contrast with the mod- 
ern turbine; the locomotive of 1876 and the elec- 
trically-driven machine of 1926, the hand-plow of 1876 
and the traetor of 1926—carrying out this method of 
visualization of contrast all through the exhibits; a 
Palace of the Press that will similarly pictorialize the 
growth of the modern newspaper and periodical and 
constitute a news center for visiting representatives of 
the press of the world and the issuance of a daily paper 
for the exhibition; adequate provision and necessary 
buildings and land for showing the marvelous progress 
in agriculture, which is the backbone of the nation, in 
mining, in fisheries, in transportation and shipping, 
continuing so far as possible the same method of con- 
trasting the conditions of 1876 and 1926; and to make 
these exhibits the most important and impressive ever 
presented, the co-operation of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Bureau of Mines of the De- 
partment of the Interior, and the Bureau of Fisheries 
of the Department of Commerce will be enlisted. 


PARTICIPATION OF THE STATES 


Each of the commonwealths of the United States will 
be asked to co-operate in working out the most suitable 
plan for participation, whether by erecting separate 
State buildings, or group buildings, or a single Hall of 
States. 


CONGRESSES AND CONVENTIONS 


In connection with the exhibition there will be num- 
erous congresses in succession in which leaders of world 
thought will discuss the vital subjects in every import- 
ant field of intellectual activity and moral development 
and all the patriotic societies, the American Legion, 
great business associations, associations engaged in 
humanitarian work, fraternities and national and inter- 
national organizations will be invited to hold their con- 
ventions in 1926 in or near Philadelphia. 


THE PLEASURE PART 


The dominant note of the exhibition will be one of 
happiness, pleasure, and education for the vast crowds 
of visitors. 

Instead of the customary horticultural building, an 
open-door garden will be presented throughout the 
grounds by a wonderful display of millions of the choic- 
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est succession of spring blooms of the narcissus, the 
daffodil, the tulip, and the hyacinth, contributed by the 
Netherlands, followed in turn by the blooms of other 
nations, so arranged that from the moment the visitors 
enter the gates they will come into the most wonderful 
scene of floral beauty, continued through the park, 
punctuated here by bowers of roses frem Oregon, there 
by gardens of rhododendrons of England, again by 
beds of the fleur-de-lis of France, further by an avenue 
of flowering cherry from Japan and so on until the 
whole in its successive stages shall constitute the most 
gorgeous garden of the world. 

The motion picture will be here upa@n a scale never 
before attempted, and also the actual filming of scen- 
arios, in which the most noted motion-picture stars 
appear. 

With Philadelphia’s hallowed historic buildings in 
the background, each day’s presentation of a great mo- 
tion picture will be prefaced by a film portraying the 
Signing of the Declaration of Independence and the 
great events of the Republic that will stamp the lessons 
of American history indelibly upon the minds of millions 
of people. 

Bearing in mind the best of the “midways” of previ- 
ous world’s fairs, the Sesqui-Centennial pleasure street 
or section will eclipse all both in originality of amuse- 
ment features and in high standard of attractive merit. 
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ATHLETICS 


Athletics and aquatics will be prominent features by a 
constant presentation of contests corresponding to the 
Henley Regatta on the Schuylkill, the Olympian Games, 
world championship series in baseball, football, tennis, 
polo, and competitive automobile and aeroplane tourna- 
ments. 

SUMMARY 

The exhibition as a whole will signalize a distinct ad- 
vance in the evolution of expositions by setting a new 
and higher standard in its every feature and activity. 





THE RUHR STRUGGLE 


On January 11, following the break-up of the Paris Con- 
ference and the subsequent voting as to Germany’s default, 
from which the British representative, it will be remem- 
bered, refrained, the French forces occupied Essen. The 
preliminary advance was accomplished by French and Bel- 
gian engineers, with military forces as a bodyguard; but 
during the course of the following week this latter became 
an actual army of occupation, and the advance into the 
Ruhr was extended to a few miles beyond Dortmund. The 
occupation was then stated by the French and Belgians to 
be completed, and it was announced that further sanctions 
would be economic. At the same time another announce- 
ment stated that the timber forests on the left bank of the 
Rhine would be taken over and exploited -as a sanction for 
the deficiency in timber deliveries. 


GERMAN, FRENCH, AND BRITISH ATTITUDE 


Very little incident accompanied the advance, the official 
attitude of Germany being fully outlined in a formal note 


to France and Belgium, which runs as follows: 
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The German Government protests solemnly and before the 
whole world against this act of violence which is being per- 
petrated against an unarmed people. They cannot protect 
themselves against this act of violence, but they do not in- 
tend to yield to this breach of the peace, or as has been 
insinuated to them to co-operate in the execution of French 
intentions. They reject the imputation. 


Continuing, the note contends that the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles has been violated on three counts, namely, as follows: 


1. Defaults by Germany with regard to wood and coal 
deliveries would only permit, according to the note of the 
Reparation Commission of the 21st of March, 1922, of a 
demand for payments in cash. 

2. The Treaty of Versailles permits no territorial sane- 
tions whatever. 

3. According to the treaty, reprisals against Germany are 
only permissible if imposed by the Allied Powers in unison 
and not by a single Power on its individual initiative. 


With the infringement of the treaty as its text, the Ger- 
man note concludes with a statement to the effect that as 
long as this condition lasts, Germany is not in a position to 
make deliveries of any kind whatsoever to those Powers 
who have brought about the present state of affairs. 

The French attitude on the matter has been most clearly 
defined by the ex-Minister of the devastated regions, M. 
Loucheur, in an interview published in the Manchestcr 
Guardian, January 19. In the opinion of M. Loucheur, 
every one is agreed that Germany has evaded her obliga-- 
tions by refusing to tax her wealth, and, having given count- 
less proofs of bad faith, the French feel that it is time to 
resort to other methods than those which, up till now, have 
failed. M. Loucheur then uses the following words: 


Germany has vast resources, and rather than submit to 
further fraud and so precipitate our ruin, for our country is 
in a precarious Way, we are prepared to seize and hold them 
as guarantees, with the object of extracting reparations. It 
may be that this attempt will fail. No one can read the 
future; but the attempt is worth making. 


Speaking at a local Conservative Association meeting in 
Canterbury, England, on the Saturday following the French 
advance into the Ruhr, Mr. Ronald MeNeill, Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs in Great Britain, expressed the 
sritish reaction to the situation as follows: 


It has been a great disappointment that so early in the 
life of the new government we have felt compelled to dis- 
sent from proposals by our French allies as to the best 
means of making Germany fulfil her obligations. As to the 
end in view, there is no disagreement whatsoever. We are 
both resolved that Germany shall pay to the utmost limit 
of her capacity at the earliest possible moment. Our French 
friends believe they can make Germany pay at once by seiz- 
ing control of her principal industries. 

We are convinced, on the contrary, that such an action 
will produce almost nothing in the shape of immediate pay- 
Inent, and will delay the prospect of getting money out of 
Germany, and possibly may destroy it altogether. This 
opinion is based on the advice of all the ablest financial ex- 
perts who have made a most searching examination of the 
conditions in Germany. We say that before we can get any- 
thing substantial out of Germany, German credit must be 
restored, for even if we could lay hands on the immediately 
realizable wealth of Germany, it would go a very short way 
toward satisfying the legitimate claim of the Allies. Our 
friendly dispute with France is not, as some people seem to 
think, that they want to take what they call pledges from 
Germany, and that we objected to taking pledges. We do 
hot object to taking pledges if we can take them without 
further destruction of German credit. It is, in fact, the old 
story of the goose with the golden egg once more. We be- 
lieve the French are going to starve it or even to cut its 
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throat. We want to feed it enough to make it lay. We 


have no love for the bird, but we want its eggs. 

The German inhabitants of the Ruhr have adopted a 
policy of passive resistance to the French attempts to work 
the mines. In spite of increasing applications of force, the 
end of the first fortnight of the occupation found the French 
obliged to admit that only 28,000 tons of coal had reached 
their destination on the road to Lorraine. Normally, under 
the reparation deliveries, France would have received 800,- 
000 tons of coal. 


THE FIRST RESULTS OF THE OCCUPATION 


Refusal to deliver coal on the part of the operators was 
met by arrest and court-martial by the French. In_ this 
manner six mine directors—Herren Thyssen, Kesten, Wuest- 
enhoerer, Tengelmann, Spindler, and Oloff 
during the second week of the occupation and fined sums 
varying from 5,100 to 224,300 francs. Upon the seizure of 
the forests, customs, and coal tax by the occupying owners, 
the Reichsbank closed, in order to prevent payment of the 
workmen in marks, whereupon the French occupied the 
bank's premises and seized the cash deposits. Various short 
protest strikes being threatened and some actually taking 
place, the French War Office dispatched 3.750 railway troops 
into the Ruhr to run the railways in the event of a general 
strike. 

The expulsion of numerous high Prussian officials, such 
as Herr von chief revenue controller in the 
Cologne area, the Deputy Governor at Wiesbaden, and many 


were arrested 


Lanzenauer, 


others which occurred during the second week, is considered 
in many quarters as a part of a French plan for the estab- 
lishment of political separation as between the Rhineland 
and Prussia. 

At the end of the first fortnight of the occupation, how- 
ever, a modification of the French tactics in the Ruhr was 
So far, the German policy of passive resistance 
had met with a great deal of success. The attempted seizure 
of the coal mines and factories by the French had been de- 
feated. Troops were therefore moved toward the circum- 
ference of the occupied area, with the object of setting up 
a customs cordon round it, the original plan being to collect 
customs duties within the area. 


observable. 


The completion of this movement brought with it, in the 
course of the next ten or twelve days, a complete stoppage 
of shipments from the Ruhr to Germany. This measure, 
according to the Associated Press dispatches, had for its 
primary object the bringing of pressure on the leaders of 
German industry. The economic results of this blockade, 
as far as Germany is concerned, are further stated to con- 
tain serious potentialities. At the time it was put into force, 
Germany had coal reserves covering five or six weeks. 

The situation may be summed up in the following 
ner: The French and Belgians have completed the occu- 
pation of the Ruhr, extended their advance to the upper 
valley, and established a blockade between the Rubr and 
Germany. American troops have been withdrawn from the 
Rhine. Great Britain has adopted a nugatory attitude for 
the present. Italy is weakening in her support of the 
French action. The German Government is advocating a 
policy of passive resistance, which is largely being followed 
by the German people, who, on the other hand, are antici- 
pating great economic suffering as a result of the present 
situation. 


mah- 
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THE RUHR QUESTION IN THE SENATE 


On January Senator Robert L. Owen, of Oklahoma, 
made a plea to the Senate for consideration of the deplor- 
able developments of the European situation, coupled with 
some suggestions as to the direction in which the United 
States might actively use its influence to the general advan- 
tage. After quoting paragraph 18, annex 11, part 7 of the 
Versailles Treaty, dealing with the measures which may be 
taken by the Allies in case of voluntary default by Germany, 
Senator Owen drew attention to the circumstances surround- 
ing the rebuke of Rumania by the Allies at the time of the 
former’s invasion of Hungary for the purpose of collecting 
reparations, and drew a parallel between that action and 
the action of France toward Germany at the present moment. 

Criticising the action of France in invading the Ruhr, 
Senator Owen used the following words: 


27 


When the German people were being led by the military 
dynasty of the Hohenzollern leadership against France, the 
great body of American opinion was keenly sympathetic 
with France. Then France was being invaded without 
moral right by military force and brute power. Then there 
was a contest between monarchy and democracy, between 
military autocracy and representative government 

Now France is invading Germany with military force, 
with her former allies standing aghast at the procedure. 
Now it is no longer a contest between German monarchy 
and French democracy. It becomes a contest between 
French leadership and German leadership, severally repre- 
senting the French and German people, who are assumed 
to have a truly representative government, and a question 
arises as to the legal rights of the French leaders to invade 
Germany and of their moral right to do so. 


In the opinion of Senator Owen, the German people have 
been more sinned against (by their leaders and rulers) than 
sinning, and in view of what has developed since the Treaty 
of Versailles was originally drawn up, it would appear that 
the burden of reparations is excessive and should be scaled 
down to a more reasonable figure. 

The invasion of Germany by France is, he stated during 
the course of his speech, a sowing of dragon’s teeth, a build- 
ing up of hatred between Germany and France and their 
respective sympathizers, and in view of these circumstances 
he placed before the Senate the following suggestions: 


If France and Belgium should show a disposition to per- 
mit the intermediation of friendly nations on these questions 
and to invite such mediation before it is too late, there 
would be an outburst of approval in America of such an 
attitude. : 

I believe we should, before it is too late, join the other 
great nations in some plan for guaranteeing France from 
invasion, under the principles of the League of Nations, but 
only on condition that France herself does not invade other 
countries. I think the German people should have the same 
guaranty from the world of freedom from invasion, and that 
the world should use economic pressure on the German peo- 
ple to enforce reparations to the extent a world tribunal 
shall ascertain such reparations are due and payable. 

In reply to Mr. Owen, Mr. Reed, the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania, expressed it as his opinion that American 
policy should be to mind its own business. In his view, 
Germany deserved all she was getting, and it was a case of 
the bully whining when he was beaten. Upon the conclusion 
of Senator Reed’s speech, Senator Oddie rose to remind the 
Senate of the events transpiring after the great fire of San 
Francisco, when, he stated, the men in Germany who are 
now among those trying to discount the amount of repara- 
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tions due to France were directors of the great insurance 
companies which welched in paying the just claims they 
owed to the people of San Francisco. Mr. Oddie felt that 
that repudiation was an unfriendly and dishonest economic 
invasion of the United States by Germany which should not 
be forgotten by our people, who should not today turn a 
deaf ear to those who are trying to collect their debts from 
Germany. 

Answering Mr. Reed, Senator Owen stated emphatically 
that, in his opinion, peace on earth was America’s business, 
and continued in the following words: 


Nothing which I have said showed any lack of sympathy 
for the French people. I have the greatest sympathy for the 
French people. I wish I could believe that the French peo- 
ple have a greater measure of democratic self-government. 
In my judgment, they are being largely governed now by an 
organized commercial, military, and political force which is 
leading them and the world into injury and harm. 

From their recent gestures I cannot help believing that 
the military leadership of France is dictating the economic 
policy of France. However, whether that is true or not, it 
is my judgment that it is an injury to the people of the 
United States that the controversy between French leader- 
ship and German leadership should remain unsettled and 
that war should grow out of it. 


The debate then closed. 





THE BRITISH DEBT CONFERENCE 


After a stay of some three weeks in this country, the 
British Debt Mission, headed by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Mr. Stanley Baldwin, returned to England for the 
purpose of laying before the British Cabinet the following 
suggestions as to the funding of the war debt: 

The British agree to pay off the debt to the United Stztes, 
now totaling $4,746,862,560, inside of sixty-two years. 

The rate of interest for the first ten years is 3 per cent. 

The rate of interest for the remaining fifty-two years is 
3% per cent. 

setween the time the debt was contracted in 1917 and the 
date of final settlement of the funding terms the British will 
be charged only 44% per cent interest instead of 5 per cent, 
specified in the demand notes held by the government. 

The amount of money paid every year to be approximately 
the same and to be roughly about 4 per cent of the total 
debt. 

As the amount of the debt decreases every year the same 
sum of money pays off every year an increasing sum of the 
principal. This annual amount is roughly $188,000,000. 

Treasury officials say that Great Britain will have paid 
more than ten billion dollars at the end of sixty-two years, 
if the foregoing rates prevail. At the same time, the right 
reserved by Great Britain to retire such portions of the debt 
at certain times as her financial position may permit may 
reduce the amount. 

Returning to England, Mr. Baldwin remarked, in an in- 
terview with the press, that the root of the difficulty in 
coming to an agreement with America on the debt question 
was that the debt could only be funded on such terms as 
could be got through Congress and the Senate. In his opin- 
ion, America had put forward the only proposals which were 
thought to have a chance of acceptance by the Senate, and 
unless an arrangement were arrived at whereby the agree- 
ment between the American Debt Funding Commission and 
the British Government were approved and ratified by Con- 
gress before March 4, the matter would be deferred until 
the end of the year. Under the circumstances, he advised 
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Great Britain to accept the terms, which represented a great 
advance in American opinion. 

In due course, therefore, the British Cabinet signified its 
acceptance of the suggestions, amid general approval on the 
part of the English people. On February 7. President Hard- 
ing appeared before a joint session of the Senate and House 
of Representatives and laid before them the report of the 
American Debt Funding Commission, citing the outstanding 
features of the tentative agreement between the American 
British Government for funding the 
nation’s war loans. He made, however, no specific recom- 
mendation to what form the approval take, 
whether by resolution for amendment to the present law. 


Commission and the 


as should 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


After characterising the settlement with Great Britain as 
“the first clearing of the war-clouded skies in a debt-bur- 
dened world,” the President pointed out that failure to reach 
an agreement with Great Britain would spread political and 
economic discouragement throughout the world and general 
repudiation. The text of his address is as follows: 

To THE CONGRESS: 

You have been asked to assemble in joint session in order 
that I may submit to you the report of the World War For- 
eign Debt Commission, covering its accepted proposal for 
the funding of the debt due to the United States from the 
Government of Great Britain. This report, concluded on 
February 3, 1923, reads as follows: 


“THE PRESIDENT: 

“The World War Foreign Debt Commission created under 
the act of Congress approved February 9, 1922, having re- 
ceived the mission appointed by the British Government to 
consider the funding of the demand obligations of that gov- 
ernment held by the United States, report as follows: 

“The British Government designated as its representatives 


the Right Hon. Stanley Baldwin, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and Mr. Montagu Norman, the Governor of the 


tank of England, who have conferred with the commission 
in Washington and presented facts relating to the position 
of the British Government. The commission has also met 
frequently in separate sessions and has given the fullest 
consideration to the problems involved in the funding of the 
British debt to the United States. 

“It became manifest at the outset that it would not be 
possible to effect an agreement for funding within the limits 
of the act approved February 9, 1922, and the commission 
has, therefore, considered the practicability of:a settlement 
on some other basis, and though it has not been able, in the 
absence of authority under the law, to conclude negotiations, 
it unanimously recommends for submission to Congress a 
settlement with the British Government as follows: 

“Principal of notes to be refunded, $4,074,818,358.44. 

“Interest accrued and unpaid up to December 15, 1922, at 
the rate of 44% per cent, $629,106.99. 

“Deduct payments made October 16, 1922, and November 
15, 1922, with interest thereon to December 15, 1922, $100,- 
526,379.69. 

“Total, $4,604,128,085.74. To be paid in cash, $4,128,085.74. 

“Total principal of indebtedness as of December 15, 1922, 
for which British Government bonds are to be issued to the 
United States Government at par, $4,600,000,000. 

“The principal of the bonds shall be paid in annual install- 
ments on a fixed schedule, subject to the right of the British 
Government to make these payments in three-year periods. 
The amount of the first year’s installment will be 23,000,- 
000, and these annual installments will increase with due 
regularity during the life of the bonds until, in the sixty- 
second year, the amount of the installment will be $175,000,- 
000, the aggregate installments being equal to the total prin- 
cipal of the debt. 

“The British Government shall have the right to pay off 
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additional amounts of the principal of the bonds on any in 
terest day upon 90 days’ previous notice 

“Interest is to be payable upon the unpaid balances at the 
following rates, on December 15 and June 15 of each year: 
Three per cent semi-annually, June 15, 1925, to December 


15, 1932, inclusive; 3% per cent semi-annually, June 15, 1925, 
until final payment. 
“For the first five vears one-half the interest may be de 


ferred and added to the principal, bonds to be issued there- 
for similar to those of the original issue. 

“Any payment of interest or of principal may be made in 
any United States Government bonds issued since April 6, 
1917, such bonds to be taken at par and accrued interest. 

“The commission believes that a settlement of the British 
debt to the United States on this basis is fair and just to 
both governments, and that its prompt adoption will make a 
most important contribution to international stability. The 
extension of payment, both of the principal and interest, 
over a long period, will make for stability in exchange and 
promotion of commerce between the two countries. The 
payment of principal has been established on a of 
positive installments of increasing volume, firmly establish 
ing the principle of repayment of the entire capital sum 
The payment of interest has been established at the approxi 


basis 


mately normal rates payable by strong governments over 
long terms of years. 
“It has not been the thought of the commission that it 


would be just to demand over a long period the high rate of 
interest naturally maintained during the war and recon- 
struction, and that such an attempt would defeat our efforts 
at settlement. Beyond this the commission has felt that the 
present difficulties of unemployment and high taxation in 
the United Kingdom should be met with suitable consider- 
ation during the early years, and, therefore, the commission 
considers it equitable and desirable that payments during 
the next few years should be made on such basis and with 
such flexibility as will encourage economic recuperation not 
only in the countries immediately concerned, but throughout 
the world. 

“This settlement between the British Government and the 
United States has the utmost significance. It is a business 
settlement, fully preserving the integrity of the obligations, 
and it represents the first great step in the readjustment of 
the inter-governmental obligations growing out of the war 

“Respectfully submitted : 

“A. W. MELLON, Chuirman. 
“CTHLARLES EK. Hucues 
“HERBERT Hoover 
“REED SMoor. 
“THrEo. E. Burton.” 


In its comments upon the arrangements negotiated, the 
commission itself has said essentially everything necessary 
to commend the agreement to your sanction. Note that the 


commission urges that the settlement is on a basis which 
“is fair and just to both governments,” and “will make a 


most important contribution to international stability.” 
More important still is the closing observation that “it is a 
business settlement, fully preserving the integrity of the 
obligations, and it represents the first great step in the re- 
adjustment of the inter-governmental obligations growing 
out of the war.” In these observations I most heartily ap- 
prove. 

The call of the world today is for integrity of agreements, 
the sanctity of covenants, the validity of contracts. Here is 
first clearing of the war-clouded in a debt-bur- 
dened world, and the sincere commitment of one great na- 
tion to validate its financial pledges and discharge its obli- 
gations in the highest sense of financial honor. 

There is no purpose to report that your commission has 
driven a hard bargain with Great Britain, or to do a less 
seemly thing in proclaiming a rare generosity in settlement 
Amid widespread clamor for the cancellation of World War 
debts, a fancied but fallacious contribution toward 
peace--a clamor not limited to the lands of debtor nations, 
but insistent among many of our own people—the British 
commission came to make acknowledgment of the debt. to 
put fresh stamp of approval upon its validity and agree 
upon terms for its repayment. 
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It was manifest from the beginning that Great Britain 
could not undertake any program of payment which would 
conform to the limitations of time and interest rates which 
the commission had been authorized to grant. But here 
was a great nation acknowledging its obligations and seek- 
ing terms in which it might repay. 

So your commission proceeded to negotiate in a business 
way for a fair and just settlement. Such a settlement had 
to take into consideration the approximately normal interest 
rates payable as the commission suggests, “by strong gov- 
ernments over a long term of years,” with a temporary in- 
terest rate and suitable options adjusted to the tremendous 
problems of readjustment and recuperation. Your commis- 
sion went so far as it believed the American sense of fair 
play would justify. 

Even then the British debt commission did not feel justi- 
fied by its instructions in accepting the proposal. Only after 
submission to the British Cabinet was the proposal of your 
commission accepted, and I bring it to you, with the earnest 
recommendation that it be given, so far as legislative pro- 
cedure will admit, a cordial and prompt approval. 

A transaction of such vast importance naturally has at- 
tracted widespread attention and much of commendation. 
It is a very gratifying thing to note the press and public 
have uttered substantially unanimous approval. It means 
vastly more than the mere funding and the ultimate dis- 
charge of the largest international loan ever contracted. 

It is a recommitment of the English-speaking world to the 
validity of contract; it is in effect a plight against war and 
war expenditures and a rigid adherence to that production 
and retrenchment which enhances stability precisely as it 
discharges obligations. 

It cannot be unseemly to say it, and it is too important 
to be omitted, the failure of the British undertaking would 
have spread political and economic discouragement through- 
out the world and general repudiation would have likely fol- 
lowed in its wake. But here is kept faith—willingly kept, 
let it be recorded—and a covenant of peace no less effective 
than it would be if joint British and American opposition 
to war were expressly agreed upon. 

It is a covenant of peace and recuperation, of respect and 
co-operation. It is a new element of financial and economic 
stabilization, when the world is sadly needing a reminder 
of the ways of peace. It is an example of encouragement 
and inspiration, when the world is staggering in discourage- 
ment and bowed with the sorrows of wars that were and 
fears of wars which humanity is praying may be avoided. 

Ordinarily I should be reluctant to add this question to 
a congressional program which is already crowded, in view 
of the short period remaining of your session. But it is of 
such outstanding importance to us and to the world that I 
should be remiss if I did not invite your sanction even amid 
crowded calendars and pending problems of great impor- 
tance. And I hope you will be glad to approve. 

If the debtor nation could decide to assume the great obli- 
gation, in two cabinet sessions, in the face of enormous 
financial and economic difficulties, surely the deciding au- 
thority of the creditor nation will be ready to approve in a 
spirit appropriate to the great transaction and with a 
promptness which will convey befitting appreciation. 

I am not unmindful of the disposition to pledge the appli- 
cation of anticipated payments in giving sanction to the set- 
tlement. It is not necessary to remind the Congress that 
the use of moneys secured in the repayment of war loans 
has been pledged by the very grant of authority to make the 
loans. 

The repeal of that commitment is always within the au- 
thority of the Congress if such a repeal is deemed wise, but 
it will best comport with the importance of such an inter- 
national transaction to give a frank, exclusive, and direct 
decision, uninvolved by any disposition of the moneys which 
the funding program ultimately will bring to the Federal 
Treasury. 


Immediately after the President's address, Senator Reed 
Smoot, of Utah, introduced a bill to amend the debt law to 
provide for acceptance of the British settlement and for 
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February 


settlement with other debtor nations on similar terms. The 


bill was referred to the Finance Committee. 


DISCUSSION IN THE HOUSE 


In the course of a discussion of the Debt Funding Bill, 
which took place in the House of Representatives on Feb- 
ruary 9, Mr. Theodore E. Burton defended the arrangements 
made in warm terms, both from the point of view of Amer- 
ica’s advantage and the advantage of Great Britain. In 
this connection the following remarks were made: 

I might say briefly here that so great a transfer of capital 
us would be involved in the payment of these debts, or even 
in the payment of the debt of Great Britain inside of twenty- 
tive years, would be disastrous to our own people as well as 
to the people of Great Britain and Ireland. Under the last 
administration the payment of interest was suspended when 
Mr. Carter Glass, then Secretary of the Treasury, on the 
18th of December, 1919, sent a letter to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, in which he said: 

“The collection in dollars of the interest under the present 
circumstances would be no less disastrous to American in- 
terests than to the interests of our debtors.” 

And so payment of interest was suspended. You cannot 
destroy a delicate financial balance between countries by an 
overwhelming wrench such as this would create without 
disaster. 

Mr. Burton then instanced the effect upon Germany of 
the payment of the French indemnity after 1870-71, which 
resulted in inflation, high prices, and an artificial prosperity 
which was followed by a wave of depression in Germany. 

In the course of a detailed defense of the bill, Mr. Burton 
drew attention to the tremendous efforts being made by the 
British people to pay their debts and maintain their credit, 
and pointed out that the settlement was not based alone 
upon any consideration of leniency, but upon the probable 
ability of the debtor to meet the demand. 

Speaking in support of Mr. Burton, Representative Frear 
(Wisconsin) applauded the offer made by Great Britain in 
the matter of her debt, and as an illustration of the eco- 
nomic difficulties under which the European country is 
laboring, made the following statement: 

The estimates of able economists show an average per 
capita debt in this country today of $160; that is, after we 
deduct this British debt, which we can fairly do when the 
debt obligations are received. That means an $800 national 
debt average for a family of five in the United States. In 
Great Britain today, without any substantial prospect of 
getting back any, or practically any, of the debts due her 
from other countries, her debt per capita is $800, or as much 
as our average family of five; and a family of five in Eng- 
land is obligated in the average to an amount of $4,000. 
Can we, as intelligent legislators, fail to recognize the con- 
dition that confronts Great Britain today or the great effort 
she has made to meet her war-time obligations? 


After considerable discussion, with dissenting addresses 
from a minority, led by Messrs. Collier and Oldfield, and 
joined by Mr. Blanton (Texas), who alluded to the fact that 
Great Britain “is the mistress of the seas, who boasts that 
the sun ever shines upon her dominions, and whose titled 
nobility live in luxury and extravagance, while she com- 
plains that she is forced to tax their royal estates,” the bill 
passed the House. 

After a prolonged discussion, and with certain amend- 
ments, the bill passed the Senate February 16, the vote being 
seventy to thirteen. At this writing the bill is in the hands 
of the conferees of the Senate and of the House. 
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THE FAILURE AT LAUSANNE 


The Lausanne Conference on Near Eastern Affairs came 
to a sudden close on February 5, after lasting for nearly 
three months. The question of peace in the Near East again 
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hangs in the balance. 

The most striking thing about the break-up of the Lau- 
sanne Conference is the fact that the end came after agree- 
ment had, apparently, been reached on almost all the impor- 
tant and really controversial questions. Even the question 
with regard to the Mosul territory, which had been the sub- 
ject of so much discussion, was provisionally disposed of by 
an agreement to refer the dispute to the League of Nations 
a year after the signing of the treaty of peace between 
Turkey and the Allies. The final rupture of the negotiations 
came over the matter of capitulations and the economic 
clauses to be inserted in the treaty. On the first of these 
questions Lord Curzon proposed modifications in the orig- 
inal Allied position, which would insure Turkey a much 
greater degree of sovereignty than before, while on the 
latter, also, important concessions were made by the Allies. 
For example, the Allies were willing to concede the Turkish 
demand for the cancellation of the reparations claim against 
Turkey, finally fixed at 12,000,000 Turkish pounds, a figure 
already greatly reduced from the original claim. The Turks, 
however, after weeks of discussion, finally made a cate- 
gorical demand for a complete leaving out of the treaty of 
all the economic clauses, as a result of which the conference 
came to an end. 

Both the British and the French delegates expressed them: 
selves as very much disappointed by the attitude taken by 
the Turks. Lord Curzon characterized the latter’s action 
in breaking up the conference as “an exhibition of levity,” 
while M. Bompard, head of the French delegation, described 
it as “a crime.” An eleventh-hour attempt to repair the 
break was made by Ambassadors Child and Grew, the Amer- 
ican observers at the conference, but their efforts proved to 
be entirely fruitless. 


THE MOSUL QUESTION 


The most heated and widespread discussion in connection 
with the whole Lausanne Conference has centered about the 
question of Mosul, a territory mandated to Great Britain 
under the terms of the treaty of peace and demanded back 
by the Turkish delegation at Lausanne. Lord Curzon, on 
behalf of the British delegation, presented to the conference 
the British case with regard to Mosul in a long speech, the 
following extracts from which sum up Great Britain’s whole 
position on this important question: 


I welcome the opportunity of making a public statement 


on this question. There have been so much perversion, ex- 
aggeration, and misrepresentation about Mosul that it is 
desirable that the facts should be known. The British Gov- 
ernment are under a threefold pledge—first, to the Arab 
nation, to whom we promised that they should not be re- 
turned to Turkish rule; secondly, to the Arab King, who 
has been elected by the whole country, including Mosul, and 
with whom we have entered into obligations; and, thirdly, 
to the League of Nations, without whose consent we cannot 
abandon our mandate over a large portion of the mandated 
territory. 

A point which remains undetermined is the northern fron- 
tier of Iraq, which has not yet been fixed by any legal in- 
strument of the Allied Powers. As regards the military 
occupation of the Mosul vilayet, I should like to inform the 
world that for the most part it is in the hands of the people 
of the country themselves. It is not garrisoned by British 
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troops, but by native forces and native levies. The country 
of Kurdistan, about which so much has been heard, is held 
by Kurdish and Assyrian levies. There are no regular Brit- 
ish troops there. In the rest of the vilayet of Mosul security 
is maintained by Arab troops commanded by Arab officers 
and paid for by King Feisul. There is only a very small 
number of British troops north of Bagdad. Thus the mili- 
tary protection of the country is mainly in the hands of the 
people themselves. 

It is quite impossible for my country, consistently with a 
due sense of honor, to run away from pledges it has given, 
to break its word before the world, to cut out the vilayet of 
Mosul from the m&ndated territory, and to give it back to 
the Turkish delegation. 

At this moment the populations of the Mosul vilayet are 
as follows: Arabs, 186,000; Kurds, 455,000; Turks, 66,000; 
Christians, 62,000. The Arabs are about one quarter of the 
whole. In the town of Mosul, which has a population of 
from eighty to ninety thousand, between fifty and sixty 
thousand are Arabs. The whole of the country north of 
Mosul on the right bank of the Tigris to the northern bound- 
ary of the vilayet is inhabited by the Arabs. The whole of 
the country south of Mosul on the right bank of the river 
is inhabited by Arabs. Most of the country south of Mosul 
on the left bank of the river up to the Erbil-Kirkuk-Kiffri 
road is inhabited by Arabs. On what conceivable groung 
ought these Arabs to be handed back to Turkey? 

Mosul city is an Arab town built by Arabs. The Turkish 
population are only one-twelfth of the entire population of 
the vilayet. They are not Osmanli Turks at all. They are 
descendants of the Turanian invasion from Central Asia 
which came to this country long before either the Suljuk or 
Ottoman invasions took place. They speak a Turkish dia- 
lect of their own. The whole of this people, except in the 
Kirkuk area, voted for inclusion in the Kingdom of Iraq and 
for the Emir Feisul as its king. 

The whole of our information shows that the Kurds, with 
their own independent history, customs, manners, and char- 
acter, ought to be an autonomous race. One of the objects 
and, indeed, one of the partial results of our administration 
has been the setting up of a system of local autonomy, with 
local administration and local schools, where an. attempt is 
made to teach the written Kurdish language. Why should 
these people in this condition be taken and handed over to 
Angora? Why should there be a plebiscite of this people? 
Angora asks for a plebiscite. The Kurds have never asked 
for it, poor fellows. They do not know what it means. The 
Arabs and the local Turks never asked for it. The only 
people who have asked for it are the Turks of Angora. 
Further, the whole of the economic connections of this 
Kurdish country are with Bagdad and not with the north. 

As to the Christians, Ismet Pasha has referred to the 
question of those communities of Assyrian and Nestorian 
Christians on the frontiers of Mosul, over 60,000 in number. 
Do they want to be handed over to Angora? Not a day 
passes that I do not get letters from them appealing to be 
saved from that fate. 

Let us suppose I yielded to Ismet Pasha and said he could 
have back the Mosul vilayet. It is a rich country. Mosul 
would be an excellent place for an army corps to be sta- 
tioned, and no doubt would make a first-class military sta- 
tion. The southern frontier is only 60 miles from Bagdad. 
Is it not obvious that a Turkish army placed at Mosul would 
have Bagdad at its mercy and could cut off its wheat supply 
almost at a moment’s notice? It could practically reduce 
Bagdad by starvation. Moreover, it would be able to cut 
the line which runs to Kannikin, one of the main trade 
routes of the Eastern world. Thus it could make an Arab 
kingdom well-nigh impossible. I would not care to be on 
the throne of Bagdad if I had a Turkish army within 60 
miles of me. 


THE MOSUL OIL 


It is generally asserted that Great Britain's principal in- 
terest as regards Mosul is bound up with the fact that the 
territory in question is supposed to contain large resources 
of mineral oil. Taking up the question of the Mosul oil, 
Lord Curzon made the following statement: 
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The question of the oil of the Mosul vilayet has nothing 
to do with my argument. I have presented the British case 
on its own merits and quite independently of any natural 
resources that may be in the country. I do not know how 
much oil there may be in the neighborhood of Mosul or 
whether it can be worked at a profit or whether it may turn 
out, after all, to be a fraud. 

During the time I have been connected with the foreign 
affairs of my country I have never spoken to or interviewed 
an oil magnate. I have never spoken or negotiated with a 
single concessionaire, or would-be concessionaire, for Mosul 
oil or any other oil. I do not think that,every one in this 
room can say the same. 

It is notorious that since we have been here at Lausanne 
representatives of the Turkish delegation were sent to Lon- 
don to offer oil concessions in the Mosul area—which are 
not theirs to dispose of—“to British concessionaires.” That 
was done without reference to me and without my knowl- 
edge. I believe that these gentlemen, when they arrived in 
London, said they had come over in order to inspect the in- 
stitutions and collections of that great capital. I don’t think 
they saw many of them. They came back very quickly when 
they found there was no actual business to be done behind 
my back, and their visit to British institutions was there- 
fore postponed. I hope next time they come to London they 
will give me the pleasure of calling on them, and I will have 
the greatest satisfaction in taking them personally to the 
British Museum. 

Meanwhile, what are the facts of the case? Just before 
the war a concession was given for the oil fields of the 
Mosul and Bagdad vilayets by the Turkish Government to 
a British limited liability company, the Turkish Petroleum 
Company. The Germans had an interest in the company, 
and when they were defeated in the war their interest 
passed to the British. The British Government, after a full 
examination, was convinced, and would remain convinced, 
of the validity of this concession. They felt, and would feel, 
bound to uphold it, but both the British Government and 
the company itself recognized that oil is a commodity in 
which the world was interested and as to which it is a great 
mistake to claim or to exercise a monopoly. Accordingly, 
the company, with the full knowledge and support of the 
British Government, took steps, and negotiations have ever 
since been proceeding, to associate the interests of other 
countries and other parties on this concession, so that all 
those that are equally interested may have a share. If the 
exploitation is successful Iraq will be the main gainer and 
the world will gain also, and I have no doubt that Anatolia 
will profit in turn. 

That is the substance of the oil affair, which I have ex- 
plained to the Commission in order that they may know the 
exact amount of influence—and it is nil—which has been 
exercised in respect of oil on the attitude which I have 
ventured to take up on the question of Mosul. 


ALLIED WARSHIPS ORDERED OUT OF SMYRNA 


Immediately following the break-up of the Lausanne Con- 
ference, the Turkish military authorities ordered the Allied 
warships stationed in the harbor of Smyrna to leave, threat- 
ening to open fire upon them from the shore batteries in 
case of their non-compliance with the order. The Allies re- 
fused to accept this situation, and the Turkish command 
receded from the position it had taken. 

In the meantime efforts are being made by Kemal Pasha 
and his followers to create a feeling in Turkey that the rup- 
ture of negotiations at Lausanne was due to the Allies. A 
mass meeting was held at Smyrna, at which the declaration 
of war against Great Britain was demanded. At another 
meeting, also held at Smyrna, Kemal Pasha himself de- 
nounced the attitude of the Allies. In the course of his 
speech, the head of the Angora Government said: 

The project of the Allies is unacceptable for a nation 
which wants complete independence, because we possess 
both the title to independence and the power to attain it. If 
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we must expire as a nation in the course of 40 years, we 
had better die now with an open heart and conscience. His- 
tory will then remember us with honor and esteem. 





THE RESULTS OF THE CENTRAL 
AMERICAN CONFERENCE 


The Conference on Central American Affairs, which was 
called on December 4, 1922, at the invitation of the United 
States of America, held its final closing session on Febru- 
ary 7. 

As will be recalled, the Government of the United States 
invited the governments of Guatemala, El Salvador, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica to send plenipotentiaries 
to Washington to discuss: 

1. Negotiations of a treaty or treaties to make effective 
those provisions of the treaties signed at Washington on 
December 20, 1907, which experience has shown to be effect- 
ive in maintaining friendly relations and co-operation among 
the Central American States. 

2. Measures whereby, in view of the achievements accom- 
plished with regard to the limitation of armaments by the 
powers participating in the conference at Washington in 
1921, the Central American States may carry on this en- 
deavor and set an example to the world, and above all to the 
powers of this hemisphere, by adopting effective measures 
for the limitation of armaments in Central America. 

3. The working out of a plan for setting up tribunals of 
inquiry whenever any disputes or questions regarding the 
proposed treaty or treaties, which cannot be settled by dip- 
lomatic means, shall unfortunately arise between any two 
or more of the countries. 

4. Any other questions which the countries represented at 
the conference unanimously desire to consider. 


The first open session of the conference was held in the 
Hall of the Americas at the Pan American Union on Decem- 
ber 4, the Secretary of State of the United States of Amer- 
ica, Mr. Hughes, being elected chairman of the conference. 

At the invitation of the five Central American republics, 
the President of the United States appointed as delegates 
to the conference the Secretary of State, Hon. Charles Evans 
Hughes, and the American Commissioner to Santo Domingo, 
Hon. Sumner Welles. 

It was decided at the first plenary session to carry on the 
work of the conference in the meetings of the committee of 
the whole and such subcommittees which it might see fit to 
appoint. 

The committee of the whole heid eleven meetings. Be- 
tween its sessions almost daily meetings of the subcom- 
mittees took place. As a result of the deliberations of the 
conference at these various meetings, at which there was 
present one or both of the American delegates, one treaty, 
eleven conventions, and three protocols were approved and, 
finally, signed at the closing session. 


TEXT OF TREATIES AND CONVENTIONS 


The instruments signed at the last plenary session were 
as follows: 


1. General Treaty of Peace and Amity. 


This treaty contains those provisions of the Treaty of 
Peace and Amity of 1907 which have been found to be of 
practical value in furthering the maintenance of friendly 
relations between the Central American States. It contains, 
likewise, certain additional provisions which the conference 
believes will be of value in the promotion of those aims. 
The following are among its chief features: The recogni- 
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tion by the Central Amercian republics that their first duty 
is the maintenance of peace; the declaration of the five re- 
publics that the violent or illegal alteration of the constitu- 
tional organization in any one of them is a menace to the 
peace of all and the assumption by each republic of the 
obligation not to recognize in another a government result- 
ing from a coup d’etat or a revolution against a recognized 
government or from the election to power of a person dis- 
qualified by the constitution from being elected; the obliga- 
tion, in case of civil war, not to intervene in favor of or 
against the government of another republic; the obligation 
to seek constitutional reforms which would make impossible 
the re-election of the President or Vice-President; the obli- 
gation on the part of each government not to intervene in 
the internal political affairs of any other republic and not 
to permit within its territory the organization of revolution- 
ary movements against the recognized government of any 
other Central American republic, and, finally, the obligation 
not to enter into secret treaties. 


2. A Convention for the Establishment of an International 
Central American Tribunal. 


This convention replaces the convention of 1907, establish- 
ing the Central American Court of Justice. It provides for 
the establishment of an international tribunal, to which 
shall be submitted all controversies arising between the Cen- 
tral American republics which it has not been found possible 
to settle through diplomatic channels or by other pacific 
means, provided that such controversies do not affect the 
sovereign and independent existence of the nations con- 
cerned. 


3. A Protocol Affecting the Convention Relative to the Es- 
tablishment of an International Central American 
Tribunal between the Republics of Guatemala, El 
Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. 


This protocol contains a declaration by the signatory 
powers regarding the application of paragraph 2 of Article 
63 of Annex A of the Convention Providing for the Estab- 
lishment of an International Central American Tribunal. 


4. A Convention for the Limitation of Armaments. 


In this convention the governments of Guatemala, El Sal- 
vador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica agree to limit 
the number of enlisted men in their standing armies and 
national guard in accordance with the following schedule: 


NN i iciceks kboeeeee ae 5,200 
Dt MOE. 6. ca cns cdawndesseeds 4,200 
OS eee ee 2,500 
Oe 2,500 
TR BE cco Ac ck akinesia eee 2,000 


This limitation is to continue in force for five years. 

The convention further provides that the contracting par- 
ties bind themselves to establish a national guard organized 
in accordance with the most efficient modern method, and 
for this purpose will consider the employment of foreign 
officers as instructors. 

The contracting parties further agree not to export or 
permit the exportation of arms or munitions or any other 
kind of military stores from one Central American republic 
to another; to limit the number of air craft which can be 
used in time of war to 10, and agree to acquire no warships. 
Finally, the contracting governments agree to agree that 
they will furnish one another, semi-annually during the life 
of the convention, full reports on the measures adopted by 
each government for the execution of this convention. 


5. A Convention for the Establishment of Permanent Cen- 
tral American Commissions. 


This convention provides that two permanent national 
commissions, one a commission on finance and one a com- 
mission on means cf communications, will be established in 
each republic for the purpose of preparing practical plans 
for economic reform and for the construction of public 
works. All the national commissions will hold a general 


reunion each year and the recommendations adopted at 
these general meetings will be carried into effect so far as 
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may be possible by the governments concerned. The com- 
missions on finance will deal with questions concerning the 
revision of customs tariffs, the adoption and carrying 
through of banking reforms, the revision of the fiscal sys- 
tems, and the study of efficient systems of control of ex- 
penditures and public accounting. The commissions on com- 
munications will be concerned with the question of railroad 
communication between the capitals of the republics, the 
construction of automobile roads to connect the capitals and 
important centers of production throughout Central Amer- 
ica, and the study of the legislation required to authorize 
the construction of the railroad or roads connecting one 
republic with the others. 


6. An Extradition Convention. 


Since experience has shown that the extradition conven- 
tion as concluded by the Central American republics in 1907 
has been of great practical value, few changes have been 
made herein. With a few minor amendments, the present 
convention contains virtually the same provisions as the 
convention of 1907. 


7. A Convention Relative to the Preparation of Projects of 
Electoral Legislation. 


This convention provides that a commission shall be ap- 
pointed by each Central American government to meet with 
the commissions appointed by the other contracting govern- 
ments and prepare the project of an electoral law, guaran- 
teeing, so far as possible, the free exercise of popular suf- 
frage. This project of law is to be adapted to the constitu- 
tional and special requirements of each government and, 
with the modifications required, is then to be submitted by 
the governments concerned to their respective legislatures 
for approval. 


8. A Convention for the Unification of Protective Laws for 
Workmen and Laborers. 


This convention constitutes an agreement between the five 
republics to pass legislation which will embody the follow- 
ing provisions, among others: 

The prohibition of the enforcement on judicial order of 
the performance of labor contracts by physical compulsion ; 
the prohibition of the employment in any kind of labor, dur- 
ing school hours, of children under fifteen years of age who 
have not completed their common-school education or the 
employment in factories or industrial establishments of chil- 
dren under twelve years of age; the securing to workmen 
and laborers of one day of rest each week; the establish- 
ment of compulsory workingmen’s insurance, and the estab- 
lishment of government employment agencies for the relief 
of the unemployed. 


9. A Convention for the Establishment of Stations for Agri- 
cultural Experiments and Animal Industries. 


This convention has for its object the establishment in 
each republic of a practical experimental station wherein 
the attempt will be made to arrive at more eflicient methods 
for the cultivation of the natural products of each republic. 
Information regarding the work carried on in each station 
so established will be communicated to one another by the 
signatory powers. 


10. A Convention for the Reciprocal Exchange of Central 
American Students. 


By the terms of this convention each government agrees 
to place at the disposal of each of the other Central Amer- 
ican governments six scholarships in its official institutions 
of learning, preference being given to those in which agri- 
culture, mining, and arts and trades are taught. Each gov- 
ernment agrees to make use of these scholarships and to 
pay the expenses of the students whom it may designate to 
fill them. 


11. A Convention on the Practice of the Liberal Professions. 


This convention provides for the reciprocal recognition of 
professional degrees acquired by Central American citizens 
in any one of the contracting republics. 
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12. A Convention for the Establishment of Free Trade. 


This convention establishes by its terms, with certain re- 
strictions, free trade between the signatory powers in the 
articles produced or manufactured within such republics. 

Article IV of this convention provides that should the Re- 
public of Costa Rica later decide to become a party to the 
present convention it will be so considered upon notification 
by the Government of Costa Rica of its adherence to the 
convention to the foreign offices of the contracting powers. 


13. A Convention for the Establishment of International 
Commissions of Inquiry. 


This convention is, in general, a unification of the conven- 
tions which the Government of the United States concluded 
with the governments of Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, and Costa Rica in 1913 and 1914, establishing 
international commissions of inquiry. The purpose of this 
convention is to make it possible, whenever two or more of 
the contracting parties have failed to adjust by pacific means 
a controversy originating in some difference of opinion re- 
garding questions of fact relative to failure to comply with 
the provisions of any of the treaties or conventions existing 
between them and when the controversy affects neither their 
sovereign and independent existence nor their honor nor 
their vital interests, for the parties involved in the dispute 
to submit such controversy to a commission of inquiry, with 
the object of facilitating settlement of the dispute by means 
of an impartial inquiry into the facts. The reports of the 
commissions of inquiry, however, will not have the value or 
force of judicial decisions or arbitral awards. 

The commissions are given the power to fix the status in 
which the parties to the controversy must remain pending 
the rendering of the report of the commission. This report 
must be published within three months from the date of the 
inauguration of the commission. 


Protocol Concluded between the United States of 
America and the Republics of Guatemala, El Salva- 
dor, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. 


In this protocol the Government of the United States de- 
clares its full sympathy with the purposes of the convention 
entered into between the governments of Guatemala, El Sal- 
vador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica for the estab- 
lishment of an international Central American tribunal, and 
states its willingness to designate fifteen of its citizens to 
be available for service on the tribunals which may be cre- 
ated in accordance with the terms of this protocol. 


SECRETARY HUGHES’ ADDRESS 
At the conclusion of the closing session of the conference, 
Hon. Charles E. Hughes delivered the following address, 
which sums up the achievements and the importance of the 
meeting of Central American republics: 


14. A 


It is with the deepest gratification that I have been per- 
mitted to share with you the privilege of witnessing the 
happy results of this important conference and of listening 
to these expressions of mutual interest and good-will which 
have been spoken with such sincerity and eloquence. The 
success of your deliberations has even exceeded expectation, 
and once more have been demonstrated the possibilities of 
friendly co-operation. 

These results have been achieved because of the distin- 
guished abilities, wide experience, and distinction of the 
representatives which the respective governments of Central 
America have accredited to this conference; because of the 
earnestness of your desire to reach common accord; because 
the deep-seated conviction of the fundamental community 
of interest of your peoples has triumphed over divisive in- 
fluences, and because divergence of views on particular 
points have yielded to the interchanges of reason. 

You have furnished an agreeable and helpful example of 
the advantages of conference, provided always that it is 
dominated by a firm determination to find the solutions of 
amity and is animated by the belief that these will better 
serve the aims of security and progress than any possible 
strife. 
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Your first concern has been to establish as securely as 
possible the foundations of stability. This object you are 
endeavoring to attain by your general treaty of peace and 
amity, your convention for the establishment of an inter- 
national Central American tribunal, the convention for an 
international commission of inquiry, and the convention for 
the limitation of armament. The disposition to effect—the 
method and the assurance of peaceful settlements are here. 
Where on this broad earth can be found five peoples, five 
republics, who have more in common; who have more at 
stake in friendly intercourse; who have less reason for en- 
couraging antagonisms and the conflict of arms? In truth, 
you have no serious questions which should vex your peace- 
ful relations. Of the boundary disputes you have now ar- 
ranged to submit the last to friendly arbitration. You have 
development, progress, and the utmost prosperity within 
your grasp. In those conventions you have recognized the 
fact that there is no ground for apprehension in the exist- 
ence of any controversies which defy reasonable adjustment, 
and that it is only an unwarranted interference with each 
other’s concerns which would destroy your peace and wreck 
your hopes of progress. You have taken here wise precau- 
tions against destructive and pernicious influences, and it 
is because these conventions represent the friendly disposi- 
tion of your governments that you look forward with con- 
fidence to the future of Central American relations. 

But you have gone beyond these gratifying assurances of 
amity and you have sought to build upon this foundation a 
better civic structure. You have signed agreements which 
have regard to the specific interests of agriculture and in- 
dustry; to the exchange of information; to the exigencies 
of trade and commercial intercourse; to improvement in 
electoral systems. You have considered a variety of sub- 
jects, and wherever you have been able to find a common 
interest you have safeguarded it, always aiming with sa- 
gacity and with a controlling humanitarian interest at a 
betterment of the conditions which underlie human life and 
endeavor. 

At the beginning of this conference,I stated the relation 
which the United States sustains to your republics, and our 
earnest desire to promote the general interests of peace in 
this hemisphere and to aid you in finding a solution of your 
own problems to your own proper advantage. We shall re- 
joice in the vigor of your national life; in the development 
of your republics for the benefit of your own peoples, and in 
the opportunities of friendly and reciprocally beneficial in- 
tercourse between neighbors who not only have the advan- 
tages of propinquity, but of mutual respect and esteem. We 
desire your peace, your tranquillity, the contentment, just 
pride, and patriotic satisfactions which will come to each 
of your republics from unimpaired integrity. 

We congratulate you upon the success of your efforts. We 
are grateful that you have found in Washington an atmos- 
phere favorable to your accord, and you may be assured that 
the hospitality of this Capital and the friendly assistance of 
my Government are always at your command. 





ECONOMIC IMPROVEMENT IN SOUTH 


AMERICA 


Judging by the reports of various American Government 
representatives in South America, the economic conditions 
in the principal countries of that continent showed con- 
siderable improvement during the month of December, 1922, 
which continued during the first month of the present year. 

Practical assurance of a large harvest of wheat and lin- 
seed in ARGENTINA has reacted favorably on business con- 
ditions there. Marketing of crops is proceeding rapidly. 
Stocks of both import and export merchandise are lower 
than last year. Congress is debating plans for consolidation 
of the floating debt and the 1923 deficit by two local loans 
aggregating 700,000,000 pesos and an external loan of 150,- 
000,000 pesos. Immigration, especially Spanish, Italian, and 
German, is increasing. ; 
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Investment of foreign capital, especially in mortgage 
ponds, is increasing. Reaction from the European situation 
is felt in restricted export movement and the diverting of 
import orders to the United States. 

The meat problem continues to be serious. The latest 
move of the government in behalf of the industry is a bill 
now before the national congress to control the packing- 
houses. Further loss has been suffered by the cattlemen by 
reason of lack of rain, but except for corn agricultural con- 
ditions are favorable. 

Stocks are generally lower than at the same period last 
year, and prices of raw products are higher. The surplus 
of corn for export, not including the new crop, is 236,000 
tons. Exports since the first of the year with comparisons 
for the same period of last year were: Wheat, 203,000 tons 
and 150,000 tons; corn, 258,000 tons and 101,000 tons; lin- 
seed, 132,000 tons and 48,000 tons; flour, 3,000 tons and 2,000 
tons; sheepskins, 5,000 bales and 6,000 bales. Wool exports 
since October 1, the beginning of the crop year, have been 
115,000 bales, of which the United States has taken 29 per 
cent. Exports for last year were 162,000 bales. 

In Brazit exchange difficulties continue to hamper im- 
port trade, being reflected also in the dullness of the export 
trade, but domestic business is brisk. Many of the Sao 
Paulo firms normally selling imported goods are now han- 
dling national products. Condition of the coffee, cacao, cot- 
ton, and tobacco crops is good. Government revenues are 
increasing slightly, but the 1923 deficit will be large, in spite 
of continued governmental economies. An increase in im- 
port duties is possible. It is interesting that nearly half 
of Brazil’s crop of coffee now goes to the United States. 


During the first six months of 1922 Brazil shipped 791,534,172 
pounds of coffee, worth $87,089,747, of which 42 per cent 
went to the United States, the remainder going principally 
to France, Holland, Great Britain, and Italy. 

The unsettled exchange situation is still the decisive fac- 
tor governing the import market and importers are buying 


only absolute necessities. The gold quota of import duties 
has been increased to 60 per cent, effective on April 1. Eu- 
ropean competition, particularly British, is very keen in 
hardware and electrical goods. Domestic factories continue 
busy and are doing a profitable business. 

The Armour packing plant is running again after a shut 
down of some months and began slaughtering on January 1. 
There is a steadily increasing interest in the raising of cot- 
ton and the condition of the crop is excellent. The rice, 
cacao, coffee, sugar, and tobacco crops are in fine condition 
in nearly all districts. 

In Curie the October and November reaction seems to 
have run its course, and business has begun to pick up again. 
Nitrate sales are increasing, copper exports are fairly good, 
and domestic trade is flourishing. 

Of the 212,000 metric tons of nitrates exported during De- 
cember, 94,000 were destined for the United States. Fifty- 
three plants were in operation and their combined produc- 
tion during the month is estimated at 130,000 metric tons. 
Stocks of nitrate on the coast at the beginning of January 
are figured at 238,000 metric tons, which is a reduction of 
400,000 since July. Stocks still in Europe and in Egypt are 
being figured at 26,000 metric tons, or less than a month’s 
hormal supply. Nitrate sold and awaiting shipment equals 
75,000 metric tons. 

Total copper shipments during 1922 amounted to 120,000 
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metric tons, including 107,000 metric tons of copper bars. 
The 1921 exports of copper were 123,000 metric tons. Al- 
though less copper was exported in 1922, the outlook was 
brighter at the close of that year than it was in 1921. This 
is explained by the fact that the depression of 1921 continued 
well into the following year and the bulk of the copper ex- 
ported in 1922 was shipped during the past six months. 

Reports indicate that the railways in the central section 
of Chile are in a better condition than they were at the close 
of 1921, and the many labor troubles that have played such 
an important part in the life of the country during the past 
few years have been settled for the time at least. Shipping 
rates are rising and prospects indicate that they will con- 
tinue upward. 

Considerable improvement is noticeable in Peru because 
of a £1,250,000 loan obtained in London recently. The pro- 
ceeds of the loan will be used to pay up back salaries of 
government employees and reduce the floating debt. A bill 
authorizing a loan of $25,000,000 for sanitation purposes has 
been approved by the Chamber of Deputies. Imports of 
United States goods at Callao have increased 33% per cent 
and imports of German and British goods have fallen off. 

Important concessions are being negotiated by foreign 
capitalists. 

The concession granted to Robert Dunsmuir, Canadian 
promoter, has been definitely approved by both houses of the 
Peruvian Congress. The terms finally allowed, however, are 
less liberal to the concessionaire than those in the executive 
grant, which will render more difficult the financing of this 
great undertaking, which covers railroads, colonization, and 
many kinds of enterprises. The law as finally approved 
authorizes the Executive to offer the same terms to other 
interests should Dunsmuir withdraw, which is reported as 
probable. In this event it is probable that the concession 
would be open to the highest bidder. Certain British inter- 
ests are said to be following the matter closely. 

Another important concession which has just been granted 
is one to the Huallaga Company. This is a broadening of 
the concession heretofore granted to an American for the 
building of a railroad, which was known as the Yurimahuaz- 
Moyabamba Railroad concession. The new grant includes 
5 million hectares of land in the Moyabamba region, and 
provides for railroad construction, colonization, and petro- 
leum development. It is understood that the Huallaga Com- 
pany is financed by New York capital. 

Dr. Cumberland, the American financial adviser to the 
Peruvian Government, has been appointed manager of the 
new Banco de Reserva de Peru. 

In Borrvia, January, 1923, stands out as the peak month, 
commercially speaking, since the beginning of dull period of 
1920. Continuous rise in the price of tin is reported with 
consequent general improvement over the country. Exports 
were the first to feel the effect of the better price, and, al- 
though official figures for December are not yet obtainable, 
it is known that a notable increase in shipments has oc- 
curred. The average price of tin for 1922 was £158, as com- 
pared with £185, which is the price now prevailing. The 
opening of many tin mines is anticipated as a result of the 
continued high prices. 

Improvement is not confined to Bolivia's principal product, 
but includes others of her minerals. A general betterment 
in copper-mining is noticeable, and increased silver produc- 
tion is expected. 
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Considerable work has been done by an American oil com- 
pany under its concessions, and the location of about 4,000,- 
000 hectares of petroleum has now been concluded. The 
Backus petroleum concession has recently been transferred 
to a large British oil company. With one exception, all of 
the important manufacturing plants are reported prosperous. 

Railway construction work on the Atocha Villazon Rail- 
way is progressing satisfactorily. At the present time rails 
are being laid on two sections of the road. This line will 
connect La Paz with Buenos Aires and will form the last 
link in a new transcontinental route. The government is 
building the railroad from La Paz to the Yungas region and 
it is progressing slowly. Certain European capitalists are 
said to be interested in the proposed Cochabamba-Santa 
Cruz line. After considerable deliberation the government 
has decided to build the railroad from Potosi to Sucre under 
its own management. 





PEACE PROGRESS IN JAPAN 


Recently a National Peace Conference of Japan was 
created to co-ordinate the activities of eight existing 
peace and kindred organizations. These eight organizations 
are as follows: the Japan Peace Society, the League of 
Nations Association, the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, the Women’s Peace Society, the Y. M. C. A., the 
Y. W. C. A., the Association for the Reduction of Armaments, 
and the Japan Council of the World Alliance for Inter- 
national Friendship through the Churches. 

At a joint meeting of the representatives of these eight 
organizations, held at the office of the International Service 
Bureau, the following decisions were made and the general 
secretary was instructed to inform interested individuals 
and organizations in Japan and abroad: 


Resolved, That, in view of the duplication of efforts by 
similar organizations and committees and in order to pro- 
mote the highest efficiency in all united work, in promotion 
of the truest understanding among nations and international 
justice, and so forth, the said eight organizations be united 
in one national council. 

I. That the name of the new formed council be: 
National Peace Council of Japan. 

II. That the council have for its object the carrying on 
of the following activities: 

1. Corresponding with individuals, Leagues of Nations 
associations, peace societies, and the other international 
organizations. 

2. Co-operation with them in advancing the general 
movement for further disarmament. 

8. Translation and publication of literature that will 
further the object of the council. 

III. That the International Service Bureau be the center 
of the National Council, and that Mr. Daikichiro Tagawa, 
one of the directors of the said bureau, be appointed chair- 
man of the executive committee, and Mr. Isamu Kawakami, 
general secretary of the bureau, be executive secretary of 
the council. 


The 


The council expects, as an important part of its work, to 
distribute to influential citizens in Japan and to the Japanese 
press summaries of international publications from foreign 
countries, especially material on the progress of disarma- 
ment throughout the world. 


THE EFFECTS OF THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 


In a recent pamphlet on “International Morality and 
Japanese Nationalism,” Mr. Isamu Kawakami makes the 
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observation that, generally speaking, there are two views 
in Japan on the significance of the Washington Conference. 
He describes these two views as follows: 


The first is the idea that the Washington Conference was 
simply a sort of business-like transaction, limiting various 
navies according to a certain agreement. It is blind to the 
spiritual meaning of the Washington Conference. But there 
are other people to whom the Washington Conference is first 
of all a spiritual movement. Which of these two views has 
now the ascendancy is for the future historian to decide. 
But, if we judge from the past, we may suppose that these 
will act and react upon each other until they result in a 
single attitude and principle in accord with the thought of 
the age. 


Mr. Kawakami considers that this accord will be along 
the lines of an urgent need for Japan “to keep abreast of the 
other nations and not be isolated or despised.” A long 
process of education, however, has to be gone through before 
this principle can be intelligently applied. And it should 
be remembered, too, that “the imperialistic and militaristic 
tendencies which found their way into Japanese education 
are an influence too strong to be counteracted by one Wash- 
ington Conference with new ideas of peace and international 
justice.” 

The work of education in Japan, according to Mr. Kawa- 
kami, proceeds. at present in such a way as to afford hope. 
He says: 


Since 1915 the National Government of Japan has given 
10,000,000 yen annually to aid the educational system 
throughout the country, the rest of the funds for schools 
being raised locally. The expense of the educational system 
has been increasing year by year. In 1916 the total expense 
for education was 16,500,000 yen, teachers’ salaries besides 
being 37,500,000 yen. The enrolment has increased 200,000 
a year, and the expense of the educational system has in- 
creased to 180,000,000 yen in 1920, 140,000,000 yen for teach- 
ers’ salaries. This is more than three times the amount in 
1916. In the period between 1917 and 1920 the high price 
of rice made the country towns prosperous and enabled 
them to support their schools even after this large increase 
in expenditure. The fall of prices and the growing shortage 
of farm labor have brought about a very difficult condition. 
Teachers were not paid the full amount of their salary, but 
a certain percentage, as 70 yen on 100 yen. Therefore 
many heads of villages and towns petitioned the national 
government for a grant of at least 40,000,000 yen to aid 
education throughout the country. There is at present no 
hope of this being realized. Perhaps 20,000,000 yen will be 
granted, but that will not solve the problem. The only hope 
for more assistance to education from the national treasury 
is to economize in armaments. Therefore the very teachers 
who have been filling their pupils with imperialistic ideas 
are now ready to demand disarmament. 


On the other hand, as far as actual army and navy appro- 
priations are concerned, the militarists are still very much 
in the saddle. The naval appropriations do reflect the spirit 
of the Washington Conference, but the same is not true of 
the army, as may be seen from the following discussion of 
the question by Mr. Kawakami: 


The total government appropriations for last year were 
one billion and a half yen. If the reduction is 20 per cent, 
next year’s budget will be one billion and three hundred 
million yen. The total desired by the army and navy for 
the next year is 530,000,000 yen, more than 40 per cent of the 
total appropriation. No other nation since the World War 
appropriates 40 per cent of its national expenditure for the 
army and navy. Why should Japan alone spend such a 
large proportion of her income for the army and navy, with- 
out paying any consideration to the condition of the neigh- 
boring countries? * * * According to the desires of the 
Parliament, expressed last spring, the appropriation for the 
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army is nearly 40,000,000 yen less than for last year. How- 
ever, the proposal made in the Parliament at that time did 
not represent the mind of the people, who desire not only 
a reduction in expense, but in the actual strength of the 
army. It is planned to reduce expenditures for the army 
within the next ten years by 800,000,000 yen. This calls 
for a reduction of the army, therefore, by 56,000 men and 
10,000 horses. On the surface this seems the same as a 
reduction by five divisions. But the Minister of War has 
stated that the reduction as planned will not really reduce 
the strength of the army at all. This is a kind of reduction 
of armament, but it is entirely different in its nature from 
the reduction we have spoken of as in accordance with the 
spirit of the Washington Conference. The people demanded 
not an economy in expenditure, but a reduction of the pres- 
ent force. Major-General Kono criticized the appropriation 
for the army. Of the 56,000 soldiers to be sacrificed, 34,000 
had already become unnecessary because of the reconstruc- 
tion of the infantry organization. This reduction, therefore, 
has nothing to do with disarmament. The remaining 22,000 
are taken from the cavalry, artillery, or other departments 
of the army. As a compensation for this loss better arms 
are provided. 


Mr. Kawakami believes, however, that in the case of the 
army, as has been in that of the navy, “Japan will be glad 
to follow, if another Washington Conference can decide 
upon reduction of the army.” 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


At the same time, it is quite possible that Japan may find 
herself forced to real economies in her war expenditures by 
the exigencies of her economic situation, which has been 
steadily growing worse since the post-war boom of 1920. 
According to a recent report of Mr. James F. Abbott, our 
Commercial Attaché in Tokyo, to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, the financial situation in Japan at the present 
time is not very encouraging. Cumulative losses weigh 
heavily upon the money market and seem to presage even 
greater financial problems than those of the past few months. 

The condition of several banks continues to be disquieting. 
The recent tendency toward the amalgamation of small 
banking institutions illustrates the attempts of individual 
banks to avoid impending difficulties. Many banks still ap- 
pear to carry uncollectible loans as assets and to pay divi- 
dends on potential earnings, thus increasing the artificial 
conditions which make for instability in the financial situ- 
ation. 

A large number of business institutions are seriously 
handicapped by their past losses, which have been carried 
forward until, in many cases, they amount to more than 
three-fourths of the total paid-up capitalization. Though 
it seems anomalous for such companies to continue in busi- 
ness and to pay dividends, they remain a part of the Jap- 
anese business world because, possibly, banks are unwilling 
to take the heavy losses involved in foreclosure. Even many 
well-established companies find both their profits and their 
credit facilities diminishing. 

Production costs in Japan are still so abnormally high as 
seriously to threaten Japan's ability to compete successfully 
with European nations and with America in the war-worn 
foreign markets, or even in the domestic market, except 
where highly protective tariffs or government subsidies give 
an ephemeral strength to home industries. Certain goods 


formerly exported by Japan to China are now being manu- 
factured in the latter country and sold in the Japanese 
market at a price lower than the home product. 
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Unrest and strikes increased during November. Unem- 
ployment continued to be in evidence. Labor unions are 
gaining in strength and importance. The smaller organiza- 
tions are being consolidated gradually into a single large 
union, which doubtless will make its power felt in the fu- 
ture. The chief uneasiness is among agricultural workers 
and it is causing much concern to Japanese economists. The 
cost of living declined 1% per cent during November. 
Japan's total foreign trade for November amounted to 
256,200,000 yen, of which 139,700,000 yen represented exports 
and 116,500,000 yen imports. The total trade for the month 
marked the low point for the current year and declined ap- 
proximately 10,900,000 yen as compared with that of October 
and 28,900,000 yen as compared with that of September. 





INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


THE INTERNATAONAL GOODWILL ASSOCIATION, or- 
ganized recently in St. Paul, Minn., by Mr. J. W. Ham- 
ilton for the purpose of bringing about world peace 
through a “disarmament of minds,” has issued a cir- 
cular, in which it proposes a number of activities that 
are calculated to stimulate this purpose. One of these 
proposals is that on May 30 of every year an Interna- 
tional Memorial Day be celebrated by all nations of the 
world by having all labors all over the world cease for 
five minutes beginning at 12 noon on that day. Other 
proposals include the issue of world peace postage stamps 
for national and international use; the preparation and 
distribution of graphic international commodity ex- 
change maps; the creation of a special magazine devoted 
to the formulation of an international mind; the estab- 
lishment of an international tariff commission, and a 
wide use of the press and the moving pictures for the 
development of the international mind and the world 
peace. 


DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1922, 26 steam or 
motor vessels of 72,623 gross tons were broken up or 
dismantled, according to Lloyd’s Register of Shipping. 
This total, compared with two vessels of 543 gross tons 
broken up or dismantled during the first quarter of the 
year, indicates the rapidity with which work of this na- 
ture is progressing. Among the vessels broken up were 
the Graf Waldersee, 13,193 gross tons, formerly owned 
and operated by the North German Lloyd; the T'eutonic, 
10,602 gross tons, of the White Star Line, and the 
Himalaya, 6,929 gross tons, of the Peninsular and Ori- 
ental Steam Navigation Company. All three of these 
vessels were over twenty-five years old, and their break- 
ing up was considered more profitable than their oper- 
ation at the present time. 


AT THE LAST WORLD CONGRESS of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, held at The Hague, the 
following five resolutions were adopted: 

1. At the instance of the French and Belgian delega- 
tions, coercive measures against Germany were de- 
nounced, and especially the occupation of the Ruhr. 

2. The trade-union resolution pledged the trade 
unions in all countries “to carry on the war against 
every cause of war by every means, direct or indirect, 
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inside and outside parliament.” Propaganda and action 
must aim at removing all factors which propagate the 
spirit of war; must lead to real disarmament, and pre- 
vent the outbreak of war by carrying out a general inter- 
national strike. 

3. The political resolution demanded revision of the 
peace treaties, control of the armaments by the League 
of Nations, transformation of the League of Nations 
into a genuinely universal society of peoples, and the 
suppression of secret diplomacy. 

4, The educational resolution demanded the trans- 
formation of the spirit of education, especially by a new 
teaching of history, and women’s organizations were 
urged to work for anti-militarist education. 

5. The pacifist resolution covered similar ground, but 
also proposed co-ordination of pacifist action. 

The League of Nations was much discussed through- 
out the debates, and, while it was unsparingly denounced 
by the Bolshevists, it was also declared unsatisfactory in 
its present form by the majority, and it was generally 
agreed that a real league of peoples must be developed, 
universal and democratic, to which all disputes and 
causes of war could be referred. A special commission 
is to be appointed to make recommendations for this 
development. 


THe Natronat Councit of the Evangelical Free 
Churches in Great Britain has recently inaugurated a 
movement in support of the world peace. The council 
addressed a message to King George, informing him of 
the organization of the movement, and received the fol- 
lowing in reply: “The King feels it to be pre-eminently 
the duty of the churches at the present time to declare 
their faith that the only warfare worth waging is against 
those evils which have throughout history brought upon 
the nations the horrors of war.” 


THE FELLOWSHIP FOR A CHRISTIAN SOCIAL ORDER has 
announced a series of sectional conferences in various 
parts of the country during the next few months. The 
purpose of these conferences, in the language of the offi- 
cial announcement, is “the widening of acquaintance 
and the strengthening of the spiritual bond between 
those persons who are seeking to effect such fundamental 
changes in the spirit and structure of the present social 
order as will make it in accord with the mind of Jesus, 
and the mutual exchange of ideas concerning industrial 
and international problems by persons of varied experi- 
ence—employers, workers, teachers, students, clergymen, 
and other professional men and women.” 

The following topics will be discussed at the various 
sessions : 

Which of the current industrial and commercial atti- 
tudes and practices are in conflict with the spirit and 
teaching of Jesus? Which of these should immediately 
and completely be repudiated by Christian people? 
What are the hopeful signs of the times in industrial 
relations? Which of the current attitudes and practices 
of modern international relations are in conflict with 
the spirit and teaching of Jesus? Which of these should 
immediately and completely be repudiated by Christian 
people? What are the hopeful signs of the times in 


international relations ? 
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THE Tacna-ARICA CONTROVERSY between Chile and 
Peru took a new turn when President Harding accepted 
the office of arbitrator in the dispute between the two 
South American republics. The invitation to Mr. Hard- 
ing to serve as arbitrator was extended to him as a result 
of the protocols signed last summer by the delegates of 
Chile and Peru to the conference over the controversy 
held in Washington last summer. It was accepted in 
the following note, addressed by Secretary Hughes to 
the Chilean and Peruvian ambassadors at Washington: 

“T have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your note 
of January 16, 1923 (January 20 in the case of Peru), in 
which, on behalf of your government, you apply, through 
me, to the President of the United States to accept the office 
of arbitrator for the purpose of the arbitration agreement 
signed at Washington on July 20 last by the plenipotenti- 
aries of Chile and Peru, the exchange of ratifications of 
which took place in this city ‘on January 15. 

“It affords me much pleasure to inform you that the Presi- 
dent, deeply appreciating the trust and confidence thus re- 
posed in him by the governments of Chile and Peru, and 
highly gratified that this long-standing difference between 
the two governments is to be composed by the honorable 
means of arbitration, is most happy to accept the office of 
arbitrator.” 


IMPORTANT CHANGES IN THE VISE LAW are expected 
as a result of President Harding’s action in sending to 
Congress, with his concurrence, a recommendation by 
Secretary Hughes that legislation be enacted conferring 
upon the executive authority to modify visé fees and re- 
quirements applicable to aliens temporarily visiting the 
United States. Passage of such legislation, the Presi- 
dent said, would enable the Secretary of State to enter 
upon negotiations with foreign governments with a view 
to obtaining reciprocal modification. 


DURING THE LAST SIX MONTHS OF 1922 the idle steam 
tonnage of the world declined approximately three-quar- 
ters of a million gross tons, and on January 1, 1923, 
stood at around 9,000,000 tons, as shown by figures 
compiled by the Transportation Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. During the whole of 1922 idle ton- 
nage declined nearly 2,000,000 tons. Idle tonnage in 
British ports, which was 1,961,000 gross tons on Jan- 
uary 1, 1922, and 1,667,000 tons on July 1, 1922, 
dropped to 1,010,000 tons on January 1, 1923. The 
tied-up tonnage in French ports, which increased from 
1,085,000 tons to 1,200,000 tons during the first half of 
the year, declined to 730,000 tons at the end of 1922. 
Italian and Norwegian idle tonnage also declined. On 
the other hand, the idle fleet of the U. S. Shipping 
Board increased over 400,000 tons, and nearly 200,000 
more tons of privately owned American vessels were out 
of employment on January 1, 1922, than on July 1. 
Japanese and Greek tonnage also had less employment 
at the end of the year than on July 1. 


Europe's COFFEE APPETITE in 1922 called for 8,743,- 
000 bags, or approximately 1,189,048,000 pounds. Dur- 
ing the war Amsterdam was the principal coffee market 
of Europe, and since the war only Havre, France, has 
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excelled it. According to the U. 8. Consul, Frank W. 
Mahin, at Amsterdam, about 20 per cent of the whole- 
sale coffee business of Europe is transacted in that city. 
The visible supply of coffee in the Netherlands at the end 
of 1922 was 404,000 bags; in all Europe, 2,254,000 bags. 
The stocks now in Europe are composed of about two- 
thirds of Brazilian coffee, the balance coming from the 
West and East Indies. 


THe Unirep StTares DELEGATION to the Fifth Pan- 
American Congress, which will open at Santiago, Chile. 
on March 25, will be headed by Mr. Henry P. Fletcher, 
who is now the American Ambassador to Belgium. 
sides Mr. Fletcher, the delegation will include Senator 
Kellogg, of Michigan; Senator Pomerene, of Ohio: ex- 
Senator J. W. Saulsbury, of Delaware; George E. Vin- 
cent, of the Rockefeller Foundation of New York; 
Frank C. Partridge, of Vermont; William E. Fowler, 
of Washington, and Dr. L. 8. Rowe, Director General of 
the Pan-American Union. Secretary Hughes, who is 
expected to attend the opening session of the Congress, 
if official duties permit his absence from Washington at 
that time, will do so as a special guest of the Chilean 
Government. 


>» 
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WHAT WERE UNSIGHTLY VACANT LOTS in beautiful 
Vienna ten years ago are today enticing and flourishing 
gardens, adding to the beauty of the city and impressing 
its visitors. The culture of small gardens began about 
ten years ago, when many city workmen leased small 
plots of land which they used for vegetable raising, but 
the main object of the gardens was to give the workmen 
and their families a Sunday outing in the fresh air. 
The yield of these gardens in 1922, however, totaled 
6,500 carloads of potatoes, 1,060 tons of fruit, and 240 
tons of berries, besides enormous quantities of green 
vegetables of all kinds. The raising of chickens, rabbits, 
and goats on these plots has also developed into an im- 
portant factor in the provisioning of this unfortunate 
city. In 1922, 80,000 families, consisting of 370,000 
persons, were cultivating an area of 24 million square 
meters of ground, and, in addition, they owned 280,000 
chickens, 270,000 rabbits, and 4,000 goats. 


IN FULFILLMENT OF HIS ELECTION PLEDGES, the Brit- 
ish Premier, Mr. Bonar Law, has already issued invita- 
tions to the commonwealths and dominions of the 
British Empire to attend an economic conference in 
London in the near future. According to the London 
Times (Weekly, December 14), the agenda for this con- 
ference has not yet been definitely drawn up, as certain 
pressing domestic affairs in Australia and other parts 
of the Empire must be settled before the invitation can 
be considered and the subjects to be discussed deter- 
mined, Nevertheless, it is generally understood that 
questions of emigration and settlement, of territorial 
and commercial development, and of communications 
will be raised. 

The idea, roughly stated, is to marshal imperial 
resources for the fullest possible economic development 
of the Empire, in order to secure mutual advantages to 
the dominions and the motherland. This procedure was 
stated by Mr. Bonar Law, in the course of his most 
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important pre-election speech at Leeds on November 6, 
to be England’s chief hope for immediate economi 
recovery. 

In a recent letter to the London Times, Mr. Julius 
Vogel outlines some of the facts which form a basis for 
this theory. Dividing world markets into three sections, 
the writer finds that in 1913, of all the exports of British 
produce and manufacture 37 per cent were sent. to 
British possessions, 25 per cent to countries in Europe 
that have since been distressed by the war, and 38 pet 
cent to the rest of the world. This, in the opinion of a 
large section of the Brtish people, goes far to dispose 
of the contention that British unemployment is due to 
the loss of Russan and German markets. 

Other figures published by Mr. Vogel show that while 
the British possessions included in their purchases 42 
per cent of the manufactured goods exported and only 
51% per cent of raw materials, the countries in Europe 
now distressed bought only 20 per cent British manu- 
factured exports and 52 per cent of faw materials. 

Commenting on these statements, the London paper 


Says: 
“The trade of greatest value to any nation is comple- 
mentary rather than competitive. From the point of view 


of employment, it is obviously desirable to stimulate ex- 


changes with markets which purchase highly finished goods 


and supply in return raw material and food. That, of 
course, is exactly the kind of trade that is done with 
British markets abroad. while in the case of Germany 


almost the exact opposite obtains. In the year before the 
war the total imports from Germany into the United King- 
valued at millions The 
single item was sugar, which amounted to nearly 
millions, but the bulk of the 
In the same period exports of 


dom were over eighty sterling. 


largest 
eleven merchandise consisted 
of manufactured 
British produce to Germany amounted to only forty millions, 


half of which were in the form of raw materials and partly 


articles, 


manufactured goods, such as yarn.” 





BOOK REVIEWS 


THe Quest. By Pio Baroja. Translated by 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York. I’p. 289. 


Pio Baroja is one of the most entertaining of modern 
Spanish novelists, and it is deplorable, under the circum- 
stances, that his work should reach American readers handi- 
capped by an extremely illiterate translation. 

In itself translation is an all the more delicate 
cause it necessitates a species of dual thinking, as well as a 
dual linguistic faculty. The idiom of a race is the surest 
index to its psychology—a fact which becomes more pro- 
nounced as racial demarcation becomes less a physical and 
more a cultural question. The translator's object, therefore, 
should be to convey an atmosphere and, so to speak, retain 
a thought construction, while actually changing the words 
for their equivalent in another language. This end has been 
beautifully accomplished by such people as Gilbert Cannan 
and Constance Garnett, to say nothing of certain translators 
of Tolstoy into French, but it has not, apparently, even been 
aimed at by Mr. Goldberg. 

In a book such as “The Quest,” for instance, Mr. Goldberg 
does not bring before American eyes a picture of Spanish 
low life, with all its eighteenth century picaresque qualities. 
There does not seem to be anywhere in the book anything 
peculiarly Spanish, except, perhaps, the names. On the con- 
trary, we are presented with a rather blurred outline 
through which may be distinguished, as in a glass darkly, 
some anemic East Side toughs, a nondescript Middle West- 


Isanc Goldberg 


ait, be- 
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ern student, and other characters, veiled in a great deal of 
bad grammar. 

For example, on page 63 of the book under discussion, one 
young gentleman of humble station in life is depicted as 
saying to the hero, “It's my aunt Salome and my grand- 
mother who live here. Over where we are—oh, boy—the 
times I’ve had!” 

The sentence is descriptive, but it is descriptive of Amer- 
ica, not of Spain. In inflection, atmosphere, emphasis, it is 
American, and the unfortunate thing that Mr. Goldberg, 
apparently, does not know is that the Spanish rogue, the 
Irish corner boy, the French apache, the English hooligan, 
the American tough, are by no means interchangeable 
phrases. They do not, any of them, mean quite the same 
thing, and there is very little safety in translating the pe- 
culiar slang of the one into the peculiar slang of the other. 

The question is rather an important one, because the liter- 
ature of any country is often its best interpreter to those 
who cannot afford time or money for first-hand study. Good 
translations, therefore, become an absolute necessity to the 
cause of international understanding. Pio Baroja, for ex- 
ample, is a particularly keen observer of Spanish daily life, 
and it is disappointing to find the translation of his work so 
twisted out of focus as to be almost unreadable. 
soni and Liveright, 


Up Srream. By Ludwig Lewisohn. 


New York. Pp. 346. $5.50. 
Just every so often America becomes too much for some 
of us, especially, perhaps, for certain of us whose European 
background is still a personal memory. Some of the phases 
of present-day literature reflect a spirit of revolt, and that 
is not wholly a bad thing. Revolt is youth and growth and 
exploration; it is life. But, on the other hand, when revolt 
sours into bitterness, it is not particularly good for the re- 
volter or for the rest of us. 

A great deal of praise has been lavished upon Ludwig 
Lewisohn’s book, “Up Stream.” Some of it is deserved, for 
the book is well written, though it tells us nothing that is 
particularly new or startling to those who are at all familiar 
with the younger set in literature. Mr. Lewisohn appears 
to have a highly developed martyrdom complex, which en- 
tirely obliterates his sense of humor. The first part of his 
book is charming; the second is marred by a Teutonically 
expressed sense of grievance. The fact that this sense of 
grievance is largely justified hardly makes it more attractive. 

As far as his racial grievances are concerned, Mr. Lewi- 
sohn would do well to pause and observe his surroundings. 
Anglo-American prejudice has not stood in the way of a 
Baruch, a Disraeli, a Reading. The Jewish people who have 
come to this country have not always been the most able, 
the most cultivated, the most intelligent of their race. If 
they find themselves cold-shouldered, it is too often because 
the personal mannerisms of what, it is to be hoped, is but a 
noisy minority have created a definitely hostile impression 
among so-called Anglo-Americans. Mr. Lewisohn forgets 
the vast gulf that yawns between the type of immigrant of 
which his parents were, possibly, among the last comers and 
the later arrivals, so many of whom have been drawn from 
the very dregs of Europe. The main trouble with these 
latter is that they have never troubled to find out what the 
conditions of life in America really are, what this country 
really stands for, but presume to become annoyed with her 
when she does not correspond to their limited visualization. 
Nor is this all. What they imagine to be liberty and equal- 
ity leads, in their case, to a certain aggressiveness and social 
selfishness, which is, to say the least. trying to people of a 
more cultivated generation. In these days there is but little 
time for differentiation, and amid the large number of 
offensive specimens it is perfectly possible that, with the 
best will in the world, a Ludwig Lewisohn should not be 
recognized as one worthy of a better reception. 
Gyldendal, 


Outcast. By Selma Lagerlof. London, 


W. Cc. 2. Pp. 289. k9.25. 

Miss Lagerléf, winner of the 1909 Nobel Prize for Liter- 
ature, has in this book approached the peace problem from 
an entirely new angle. She has made powerful use of the 
psychology of contrast. 

Svend, the young Swedish peasant-hero, adopted and edu- 
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cated in England, returns to his home and enters the story 
under a distressing cloud. While on an Arctic expedition, 
lost and starving, he and his comrades are said to have 
fallen upon the body of a suicide of the party and eaten of 
his flesh. Svend was ill of a fever at the time and cannot 
recall the circumstance, but supposes it to be true. As a 
matter of fact, he is later cleared from suspicion. Mean- 
while he suffers all the obloquy of an outcast among his 
kind. Disowned by his foster parents, baited by the vicious, 
and hated by the righteous, he tries to recapture at least 
his own self-respect through service. 

The revulsion of all human beings against him because 
of his violation of the sacredness of death is strongly de- 
picted in Miss Lagerléf’s simple, almost Biblical, style. 
Every character is strongly drawn, but the peasant seer 
and mystic Lotta Hedman is the most vividly realistic of 
them all. The book is therefore real, in spite of the mysti- 
cism and melancholy of Scandinavia, which permeates it all. 

The tale reaches its climax in the floating in of scores of 
dead and mangled bodies, in their life-belts, from the war 
zone in the North Sea to the fishing grounds of the Swedish 
coast. Svend pleads for the salvage and decent burial of 
the ghastly group, “coming like refuse that none would 
touch.” The horror of the fisher folk at these sad “visitors 
from the sea” brings into lurid relief the contrast in the 
author’s mind. 

The wife of a fisherman, who had lost his legs by fishing 
up a mine at the beginning of the war, finally voices the 
new point of view. She says to Svend, “I have been think- 
ing of them that sit making those mines and things. And 
if one of them heard about you, I dare say he’d think he 
was a fine fellow compared to you.” 

“That may be,” said Svend Elversson. 

“But I say, no!” “You've never done that. You only 
tried all you could to help us. What right had I to judge you 
for how you acted by the dead? But those whose doings 
have left all the quarries in Bohusliin empty, and the work- 
idle, and their wives and children starving—they’ve 
wronged the living, and that’s worse.” 

The whole argument is rounded up in a brief sermon over 
the graves of the dead. The preacher begs his hearers to 
let the horror of the occasion “give birth to an abhorrence 
of war that nothing can ever overcome,’ and “to look with 
greater kindliness toward those who are the true servants 
of Life; who seek to keep Life a good and noble thing and 
render aid and protection to the living.” 


ers 


POLITICS. Dutton New 
York. 
Mr. Exline has written a distinctly interesting study of 
modern systems of government, together with a suggestion 
for the ideal form of government of the future. In his 
opinion this ideal form is based on “the examinations con- 
ducted by the several examiners, as revised and approved 
by their respective district boards,’ which theory is entitled 
a “rational selective system of government.” 

To the casual reader Mr. Exline’s theory has somewhat 
of a Chinese sound. The Chinese, under the old régime, 
certainly carried the selective examinatory idea to the ex- 
treme point, but it is doubtful as to whether the results 
could have been declared entirely satisfactory from the point 
of view of the governed. 

An intriguing recapitulation of Mr. Exline’s doctrines and 
conclusions is to be found at the end of the volume. Some 
of these may be considered slightly startling, such as the 
pronunciamento upon all modern governments as being “au- 
tocratic despotisms,” the denial of public opinion as an ex- 
isting fact, or a possibility even, and so forth. At the same 
time the writer displays a touching idealism—of the eight- 
eenth century variety—in his definition of natural law as 
the law of justice, the supreme and fundamental law of 
society, to which the will of sovereign and subject alike 
should be subordinate. Mr. Exline feels that government 
not according to the just conclusions of right reason, but 
according to the dictates of the will, setting the human will 
above natural law, is autocratic despotism, whether it be 
the will of a monarch or the will of a majority. At this 
point, however, the reader may feel inclined to pause and 
parody Pilate with the query: “What is justice? What is 
right reason?’ 
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